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CROSS REFERENCE GUIDE TO THE PERSISTING LIFE 
SITUATIONS CURRICULUM GUIDE 


For Bulletin No. 21—-B—Primary Level Resource Guide of the ''We Do It This Way" Series 


The following cross reference of teaching units or subtopics included within this resource guide 
concerned with primary level activities is presented for teacher use in implementing the broader aims 
and objectives of the proposed state educable retarded curriculum guide currently under development. 
This curriculum guide is utilizing the “persisting life functions” curriculum design. 


PRIMARY LEVEL RESOURCE GUIDE 


* Persisting Life Functions Major Emphasis Minor, Overlapping Emphasis 


— 


. Learning to Keep Healthy 


iw) 


. Learning to Live Safely 


3. Learning to Understand 
One’s Self and to Get 
Along with Others 


4, Learning to Communicate 
Ideas 


5. Learning Wise Use of 
Leisure Time 


6. Learning to Travel and 


Move About 
: airbes 
(. Learning to Earn a Living Deere ce 
8. Learning Homemaking Sa Mator Soh silage 
(sl aan ota 35-90,’ 106, 113, 118, 119, 122, 124, 127, 128, 
~. log > 0 ’ > , ’ ’ 4, 27, 12 > 
Cr eate and Enjoy Beauty pp. 92-93 1295 131, 137, 120;) 141, 149, 157, 161 
10. Learning to Handle & Ad- 
just to One’s Social, Tech- 
nological & Physical En- 
vironment pp. 94-141 pp. 10-13, 15-18, 64, 65, 67, 72, 73, 93 
i1. Learning to Manage One’s 
Money pp. 142-145 pp. 63, 74 
12. Learning to be a Responsi- 
ble Citizen pp. 146-161 pp. 16, 18, 21, 22, 67, 132, 133, 135, 139 


* Courtesy Cincinnati Public Schools 


Vol. I of the Primary Level Resource Guide covers the Persisting Life Functions 1 through 6 with 
additional cross referencing of major and minor areas of emphasis. 
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VOLS. | AND II 


CROSS REFERENCE GUIDE TO THE PERSISTING LIFE 
SITUATIONS CURRICULUM GUIDE 


For Bulletin No. 21—B—Primary Level Resource Guide of the ''We Do It This Way" Series 


The following cross reference of teaching units or subtopics included within this resource guide 
concerned with primary level activities is presented for teacher use in implementing the broader aims 
and objectives of the proposed state educable retarded curriculum guide currently under development. 


This curriculum guide is utilizing the “persisting life functions” curriculum design. 
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PRIMARY LEVEL RESOURCE GUIDE 


* Persisting Life Functions 


Major Emphasis 


Minor, Overlapping Emphasis 


137, 


* Courtesy Cincinnati Public Schools 
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Learning to Keep Healthy pp. 3-13 pp. 15, 17, 71, 85, 118, 122, 127, 157 
“ni + 64; Gos 71s) bo, SO.) Ls oeees) let, Las 
Learning to Live Safely Lae HSE PP . tie, Vai 4 
Learning to Understand 
One’s Self and to Get 
Along with Others pp. 19-25 pp. 18, 78-80, 84, 131 
Learning to Communicate pp. 12, 13, 64, 65, 67, 78, 79, 84, 86, 91, 
Ideas 96-98, 108-111, 117, 121, 126, 131, 
pp. 26-65 143-145, 156, 158 
. Learning Wise Use of 
Leisure Time ene ch ae teers 
. Learning to Travel and 
Move About pp. 69-74 pp. 16, 322, 156, 159 
. Learning to Earn a Living pp. 77-80 
. Learning Homemaking ey A ies 
ae sak Be92, 106, 1i2, 118)’ 118, 422, daa 127, 
Create and Enjoy Beauty pp. 92-93 128, 129, 131, 137 140-141 149, 157, 161 
. Learning to Handle & Ad- 
just to One’s Social, Tech- 
nological & Physical En- 
vironment pp. 94-141 pp. 10-13, 15-18, 64, 65, 67, 72, 73, 93 
Learning to Manage One’s 
Money pp. 142-145 pp. 63, 74 
. Learning to be a Responsi- 
ble Citizen pp. 146-161 pp. 16, 15, 21, 67, 132, 133, 135, 139 


LEARNING TO EARN A LIVING (VOCATION) 


The Farmer's Work 
The Baker 


= Special Clags 
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THE FARMER'S WORK 


Early one spring a little boy reported during 
the news period, “My daddy is plowing today.” 
This brought forth a wealth of comments and 
it was the beginning of our unit. 


During the planning period we discussed the 
farm and the following questions were listed on 
the board to be discussed: 


1. What does the farmer do? 

2. What does the farmer’s wife do? 

3. What does the farmer sell to get 
money? 

4. What does he raise for the family? 

5. What does the farmer use to help 
him? 

6. What is a silo and what value is it? 

7. Where do farmers store food? 


I. Objectives: 


Il. 


iil. 


A. To develop a knowledge, understand- 


ing and appreciation of the farmer 
and how we depend on him for our 
food supply. 


. To develop a better understanding of 


work done on the farm by the farmer 
and his wife. 


. To develop a better understanding of 


seasons and how the farmer’s work 
differs with each season. 


Motivation: 


A. Films obtained from the Bureau of 


Visual Education, Madison, Wisconsin 
included: 

1. Autumn on the Farm 

2. Spring on the Farm 

3. Dairy Farm 

4. Down on the Farm 


. The children built a model farm. 


. They sang songs, played games and 


records related to the farm. 


. The children visited a farm in spring 


and in fall to note the differences in 
the farmer’s work. 


Correlations: 
A. Reading: 


1. Experience charts were developed 
about the farmer’s work. 
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2. We read simple stories and picture 
books were used including: 
a. The Little Farmer 
b. Life on the Farm 
ce. The Friendly Animal 

3. We reviewed the films and the field 
trip to the farm. 


. Language: 


1. We discussed seasons and the farm- 
er’s work during each season: 
a. Spring — preparation of soil and 
plants. 
b. Summer — care of crops and 
gardens. 
ec. Fall — harvesting crops, veget- 
ables and fruit. 
2. We wrote letters to the farmer be- 
fore and after our visit. 
3. We became acquainted with the fol- 
lowing new words: 


tractor granary 

silo dairy 
cultivate threshing 
harvest corn crib 
plant milk machine 
fertilize milk house 


4. The following poem was read and 
discussed ; 
a. Work Horses by Edith Newlin 
5. The following pictures were pre- 
sented for discussion: 
a. Herd in the Sunlight — Claus 
b. In the Country — Bloomer 


. Science: The following areas were con- 


sidered in our science discussions: 
1. Plants 

2. Seasons 

3. Weather 

4. Gardens and gardening 


. Arithmetic: Number work involved 


such activities as: 


1. Counting crops planted 
2. Counting farm animals 


3. Discussion of types of measure, 
e.g., dozen, quart, gallon, bushel and 
so forth. 

4, Counting rows in the garden 

5. Telling time, eg., the time the 
farmer gets up, milks cows, goes to 
bed and is affected by daylight 
saving time. 


E. 


le 


Art: 

1. We made a model of a farm includ- 
ing a barn, silo, sheds and farm 
animals. 

2. We drew farm murals showing 
farmers working. 

38. We modeled farm animals from 
cork, clay, hickory nuts and pipe 
cleaners. 

4, The class made a large farmer with 
movable arms and legs. 

5. We made cardboard animals and 
covered them with pussy willows 
or cotton. 

Music: 

1. Rhythms, games and songs. 

a. Farmer in the Dell. 

b. The Farmer — (Children imi- 
tate the motion of a farmer sow- 
ing and so forth). 

ec. Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
Grow (Farmer in the ring and 
everyone sings). 

d. Hop, Hop, Gallop in Treasure 
Bag of Game Songs by Dorothy 
Gordon (Play alone or in a group 
— child uses a broomstick for a 
horse). 

e. Driving Home Cows in Songs of 
Childhood. 

f. Here We Go Round the Mulber- 
ry Bush (This is the way we — 
Milk the cow; drive the tractor, 
feed the chickens). 

g. Encourage children to portray 
the farmer’s work in song and 
dance. 

2. Listening Materials: 

a. Excerpts from Symphony VI by 


Beethoven 

b. Country Dance — Dutch Folk 
Dance 

ce. Counting Out — Floy Adele 
Rossman 


d. Pastoral — Mozart 
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IV. Culminating Activities: 


A. The children made a large scrapbook 
on the farmer’s work and how his wife 
helps him. 


B. We visited a farm at the beginning and 
the end of the unit. 


C. We took a trip to a farm in the spring 
and fall. 


D. We put on a program showing the 
farmer’s work and invited their par- 
ents and childen from another room. 


THE BAKER 


This unit is representative of experiences pro- 
vided primary level retarded children in the so- 
cial studies area. Community workers and pro- 
tectors are a primary concern of this age group 
and involvement in this type of unit meets Per- 
sisting Life Situation Number Ten. 


I. Objectives 


A. 


B. 


To become better acquainted with an- 
other one of our community helpers. 
To learn the different kinds of work 
the baker does. 


. To appreciate the fact that an attrac- 


tive display and cleanliness help sell 
foods. 


. To realize the necessity of selling per- 


ishable foods soon after they are 
baked. 


II. Approach 


Il. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


Things we wish to know 

1. How does the baker dress? 

2. When does he bake his goods? 

3. Where does he do his baking? 

4. What different things does he 
make? 

5. What materials does he use? 

6. Where does he sell his foods? 


Pictures and stories were used to stim- 
ulate the study of the bakery. 


A trip to a bakery shop was taken. 


Activities in Related Areas 


A. 


B. 


Language Arts 

1. Oral discussion of our trip. 

2. Writing of a “thank you” note to 
the bakery shop owner. 

3. Composing and writing short stor- 

ies about our trip. 

. Dramatization of different tasks. 

. Reading stories and poems about 

the bakery shop. 

6. Reading of stories that tell where 
the baker gets his supplies such as: 
flour - sugar - nuts - butter - etc. 

7. Learning to recognize and use 
words such as: rolls - buns - cookies 
- bread - cake - doughnuts - ete. 


Arts and Activities 

1. Construction of a play bakery shop. 
2. Making baker hats. 

3. Making baker aprons. 
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4. Making posters to 
advertise things 
that are sold. 

. Making and collect- 
ing articles to use in 
our bakery shop. 


Ol 


6. Making price tags 
for the merchandise. 


C. Numbers 
ences 

. Using a toy cash register. 

. Reading of price tags. 

. Learning to add small numbers. 

. Learning to make change from a 

nickel, dime and a quarter. 

5. Learning the names of coins and 
being able to count out small 
amounts of change. 

6. Learning the number of items that 
make a half dozen - a dozen. 

7. Learning which foods are sold by 
the dozen - pound - piece. 


Experi- 


. Health Activities 


1. Keeping the bakery shop clean and 
neat. 

2. Keeping oneself and one’s clothes 
clean. 

3. Keeping the bakery goods fresh and 
clean - cellophane and wax wrap- 
pings - sealed packages - glass cases 
for display of food. 


. Musical Activities 


1. “Hot Cross Buns” - (Together We 
Sing). 

2. “Jolly Little Baker” - (First Grade 
Book). 

3. “The Muffin Man” - (First Grade 
Book). 

4. “Hippity Hop to the Bakery Shop” 
- (Sing a Song). 

5. “The Baker” - (Sing a Song). 


IV. Outcomes of the Unit 


A. 


B 
C 
D. 
EB 


Understanding that we are dependent 
on our community helpers. 


. Learning that courtesy to each other 


and one’s customers is essential. 


. Learning to cooperate and assume re- 


sponsibility. 
Learning to respect the rights and 
feelings of others. 


. Awareness that good health habits 


are essential for community living. 


LEARNING HOMEMAKING 


The Family and the Home 


A Carpenter 


CONTENT AREAS INCLUDED: 
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THE FAMILY 
AND 
THE HOME 
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THE HOME 
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Language Development 


Parts of a house: 
-roof 
-windows 
-doors 
-basement 
-chimney 
-porch 
-sides 


Types: 
-one family 
-apartment building 
-trailer 


Materials: 
-brick 
-board 
-stone 
-cement 
-stucco 
Names, uses and arrangement 
of rooms. 
Workers who contribute to 
building and care of home: 
-builders 
-service men 
-protectors 
Articles used in each room. 


Members of family: father, 
mother, sisters, brothers 
Others: grandmother, grand- 
father, aunt, etc 


What does mother do? 
What does father do? 
What do you do? 

-wash dishes 

-sweep 

-pick up toys 

-hang up clothes 

-go on errands 

-take care of own needs 


Number Concepts 


Size: “Big” house, “Little” 
house. 


Comparisons: more, less, big- 
ger, smaller, higher. 
(Use pictures of houses) 


Numbers: 
-house numbers 
-clock figures 
-telephone numbers 
-(toy telephones with mov- 
able dials) 


-Number of rooms 
-Number of pieces of furni- 
ture 


Shape: beginning recognition 
of circles, squares, triangles. 


Arrange doll ‘‘families” to sig- 
nify definite numbers; also 
“more,” ‘‘fewer,” “bigger,” 
“smaller,” “taller,” ‘Short- 
er.” 


Number in family. 
Number of brothers (sisters, 
aunts, etc.) 


Larger elements of time: 
Mother gets breakfast in the 
morning. 

Baby naps in the afternoon. 
We go to bed at night. 
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THE 


House Construction, 


Socialization 


Courtesy: 

Dramatize home situations in- 
volving ‘‘please,” “thank you,” 
“I’m sorry.” 


Responsibility : 

Assign regular room tasks 
such as cleaning boards, 
straightening desks, 
collecting books. 


Social usage: 
-correct use of telephone 
(use toy telephone) 
-answering door 
-greeting guests 


Family 


Both directed and undirected 
play in playhouse. 


Use large “dolls” made of tab 
board. 


HOME 


Types, Rooms 


Health and Safety 


How changes in seasons 

affect our houses: 
-storm windows 
-screens 

Safety hazards: 


-toys on stairs 

-loose wires 

-matches 

-guns 

-unmarked bottles of 
medicine 

-broken glass 


Health rules: 
-fresh air while sleeping 
-reading in good light 
-correct disposal of garbage 


Injuries: tipping back in chair, 
climbing on unsafe things, 
slipping in bathtub, loose rugs. 


Relationships 


The health of the family de- 
pends upon and is affected 
by the health of each mem- 
ber: 

-coughing 

-sneezing 

-clean handkerchiefs or 
tissues 

-clean hands and fingernails, 
especially when working 
with food 

-plenty of rest and sleep 

-proper use of toilet 


Crafts Music 


Construct a playhouse, 
(orange crates and lath) 
complete with furnishings. 


See songs at end of unit. 


Model dishes, vases, etc. 
of modeling clay. 


Find pictures of houses 
for scrap books. 


Make wallpaper for play- 
house (simple designs). 


Paper doll cutouts. 


Make charts labeled 

“living room,” “kitchen,” etc. 
Children paste appropriate pic- 
tures on charts. (home maga- 
zines are a good source) 


Draw pictures of family mem- 
bers. 


Find pictures (in magazines) 
of family groups engaged in 
various “fun” activities. 
These can be mounted on con- 
struction paper and kept in 
a room “file” (made from a 
large cardboard box). The 
file folders should be desig- 
nated by a tiny identifying 
picture as well as a word. 
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Language Development 


Fun activities for the family: 
-birthday parties 
-picnics 
-car rides 
-going visiting 
-listening to radio 
-working in yard or garden 
-amusements (zoo, circus) 


Who prepares it? 

-at home (mother) 

-outside home (bakery, gro- 
cery store, etc.) 

Types of food for: 

-breakfast 

-lunch 

-dinner (supper) 

(use charts with labels 
“breakfast,” “lunch,” 
“dinner”; children paste 
pictures of suitable food 
under correct heading.) 

Pictures of food to indicate 
color names. (Play dishes of 
bright colored plastic in vari- 
ous colors also are used for 
color discrimination.) 


Names of garments: (coat, 
hat, rubbers, etc.) 

Colors: Pick out all children 
wearing red, blue, etc. 

Use large sized “dolls” of tag 
board to illustrate. Children 
may select garment to put on 
dolla: 

Kinds of clothing worn at dif- 
ferent seasons or for differ- 
ent weather. 

Match pictures of people 
dressed for the same 
weather. 

What is missing? 

Show pictures of clothing 
with buttons sleeves part of 
collar etc. missing. 


Number Concepts 


Number of candles on cake. 
Number of people in car 
(at party at “grandma’s’’) 
“Big” or “little”: 
-yard 
-garden 
-park 
“Near” or “far” distance: 
-picnic grounds 
-friend’s house 
-Z00 


School party for parents. 
-number invited 
-number of chairs, napkins, 
cookies needed. 

-time set for party 

-how much money each child 
is to bring. 

Comparisons: larger, smaller 
heavier, lighter. (Use cans of 
food, milk bottles, apples, or- 
anges, potatoes.) 

Shape: round, oval, long, 
short. (Use vegetables and 
fruits.) 

Money names: nickel, dime, 
quarter, half dollar and pen- 
ny. Use real money for illus- 
tration. 


Number: 
-buttons on garment 
-red garments worn by pupils 
-a “pair” of shoes (mittens, 
rubbers) 
Size: 
-large 
-small 
-long 
-short 
-heavy 
-light 
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THE 


Fun in 
Socialization 
Developing a feeling of family 
unity: 
Encourage pupil discussion of 
“family fun” situations. 


Food 


Planning a party for parents 

as a culmination of Home 

Unit. 

-responsibility toward 
guests 

-courtesy 


Proper eating habits: 
-correct use of napkin, fork, 
spoon 
-chewing food properly 
-cheerfulness at mealtime 
-sitting at table correctly 
-eating what is served 


Clothing 
Washing without getting 
clothes wet. 


Hanging up own clothes. 


Cleaning shoes when coming 
in from playground. 


Helping others with wraps. 


Tying own shoe laces and 
helping others learn how. 


Dramatize situations involv- 
ing choice of correct cloth- 
ing for “wet’’ weather, “cold” 
weather. 


HOME 


the Family 
Health and Safety 


Safety in the family car: 
-sitting quietly 
-not bothering the driver 


Safety at outings: 
-sunburn 
-fires 
-safe swimming 


Case of food: 
-washing 
-cooking 
-refrigerating 


Dental health related to food. 


Weighing and measuring of 
each child. 


Correct eating habits: 
-avoiding too many sweets 
-drinking milk, etc. 


Wet feet and catching cold. 
(Wearing boots or rubbers.) 


Heavy coats on cold days. 
(Keeping them buttoned.) 


Removing coats and sweaters 
in warm school room. 


Changing clothing frequently. 
(Have children change the 
dolls’ clothes often to drama- 
tize this concept.) 


Crafts 


Make cookies and apple sauce 
for party. 


Set a table correctly. 
Wash dishes. 

Make food booklets. 
Draw pictures of foods. 


Model plasticene fruits and 
vegetables. 


Collect scraps of different ma- 
terials (cotton, wool, silk) 
and mount them on a chart. 


Posters showing clothes worn 
for different seasons. 


Posters showing garments 
worn by girls, boys, men, 


women. 


Washing and ironing doll 
clothes in the school room. 
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Music 


THE 


Songs 
American Singer, Book I — American Book Co. 
Washing Dishes The Telephone 
Experiences in Music for First Grade Children (New Music Horizons) Silver Burdette Co. 
Birthday Song Buttons Mix a Pancake My New Shoes 
For Rent Everybody Says The Electric Light 
Music Hour in the Kindergarten and First Grade—Silver Burdette Co. 
Dishwashing Song Washing Day Ironing Day The Broom 
. The Music Hour, Book I — Silver Burdette Co. 
Grandma 
Rhythms and Rimes (The World of Music) 
The Telephone Call Tick Tock My Radio 
Our Singing World (The Kindergarten Books) 
Get Up I have a Little Sister Good Morning My Bed 
Tuning Up (The World of Music) 
Everybody’s The Radio Your Home and Uncle Frank 
Business Mine 
Long or Short 
Original Rhythms — bouncing a ball, stirring a cake, swinging, sweeping ,etc. 
Records To 
Peter Pan Records 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
Home On The Range 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Lullaby and Good Night 
Polly Put the Kettle On 
John Brown Had a Little Indian 
Capitol Records 
Three Little Pigs 
Caravan Records, Inc. 
Gingerbread Boy 
Films To 


Wiseonsin State Board of Health Films 


Eyes Bright — color-sound-10 min. 
Judy’s Smile — color-sound-10 min. 
Kitty Cleans Up — sound-10 min. 
Save Those Teeth — sound-10 min. 

The Smiles Have It — sound-10 min. 
The Value of a Smile — sound-10 min. 


Field Trips 


Visit a house being constructed. 
Visit a house being remodeled. 
Visit some child’s home. 
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HOME 


To Sing 


Listen To 


4. Children’s Press 
Shoemaker and the Elves 
Three Bears 
Three Little Kittens 

5. Decca Records 
The Little Red Hen 
Goldilocks 

6. Mercury Records 
Nursery Rhymes — 1008-B 
Two Ton Baker — 7009-B 


See 


University of Wisconsin, Educational Motion Pictures 
Building A House — sound — 10 min. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) $1.75 
Making Bricks for Houses — sound — 10 min. (EBF) $1.75 
Making Glass for Houses — sound — 10 min. (EBF) $1.75 
Johnny Learns His Manners — sound — 10 min. (Pictorial) $2.50 
Play in the Snow — sound — 11 min. (EBF) $1.75 
Safety at Home — silent — 8 min. (EBF) $0.50 
Safety Begins at Home — sound — 10 min. (Young American) $1.75 
Tommy’s Day — sound — 15 min. (Young American) $2.00 
Your Family — sound — 10 min. (Coronet) $1.75 


To Take 
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THE 


Additional 


Poems 


. Everything and Anything by Dorothy Aldis 
What Happened 

Flies 

Luncheon 

A Good Thing 

At Supper Time 


. Sung Under the Silver Umbrella (The Literature Committee of the Association of Childhood Edu- 
cation 

Mix a Pancake 

Breakfast Time 

Animal Crackers 

The Milk Can 


. A Child’s Garden of Verses by Robert L. Stevenson 


To My Mother 
The Whole Duty of Children 


. Romney Gay’s Picture Book of oPems 


Frozen Milk Bottles 
Good Morning 


. Romney Gay’s Big Picture Book. Rhymes and pictures of children at play 


Stories To Tell 


The Three Bears 

The Little Red Hen 

The House That Jack Built 

The Three Little Pigs 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 
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HOME 


Devices 


Language Development and Number Concepts 


1. Three-tiered shelf, with smallest shelf at top, longest and widest at bottom. Use toys, dishes, or 
beads. Direct child to “put the doll” on the middle (longest, top, bottom, etc.) shelf. Can be de- 
veloped for concepts of: shape (round, square bead, etc.), size (big, little), number (one, two, 
three). 


2. Use pictures of houses and their parts. Direct child to ‘Put two windows in the house,” etc. 


3. Picture cards of house terms. (Later, use picture and word cards.) Also include pictures of some 
unrelated objects. Ask child “Which one does not belong” — Example: chair, bed, table, carrot. 


4. Matching related pictures: 
Examples: stove — kitchen 
radio — living room 


eR de 

5. Cut out telephones (black construction paper with dial and numbers painted with white). Put 

a child’s name by each telephone. Briefly, show a card with one of the telephone numbers or 
one of the names on it. The children are to find the correct telephone from memory. 


6. Use colored paper and make a street of attractive houses. Child selects his house and describes 
distinguishing characteristics. 
Example: My house is red. 
My house is big. 
It has a door and three windows. 


7. Finding the Way to John’s House: Use colors or numbers on figures 
and houses for variations. 


8. Fishing Game. (Can also be obtained commercially.) Paint fish pond on large paper. Make card- 
board fish with staples or paper clips attached. Use small magnet at end of fishing line. Each 
child is given a “frying pan” (of cardboard) with replicas of fish painted on it. The fish “caught” 
must match the replicas either in color or shape or both before they can be kept. 


This game is also valuable as a device for developing ability to follow directions: ‘‘Catch the 
little green fish with the yellow tail.” 


9. Make large-size “doll family’ (mother, father, boy, girl) of tag board. Suspend by cord from 
hooks on the wall low enough to enable children to manipulate the dolls. Removable garments to 
fit the dolls can be made of construction paper. 
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LEARNING TO APPRECIATE, CREATE AND ENJOY BEAUTY 


Trees and Leaves 


CONTENT AREAS INCLUDED: 


ISSUE ego es rR A gact NM eo hl cacti 
Speech and Language Development occ. 93 
(eeUToR a ehabiyes shave) Meyayetl vite, (Seve 0 Oe Bia 228] De een ean 
JWnblabieteyy tet oo 5 M,C tn UNRDES a ies 22 ae ee p. 93 
RSC ICTICO ML CAIUS AIIC BAL OL Var nihskt tas attereteen sia tis Batre nco p. 93 
Be SL Es CLEC LC iment ee es goa nk a Ma A esa 
OCHA GE VITIO SANG WVLCT GAL ELC C Eg 2 ges escape cence 
ReTrVRiCH Pe LeCiLiCa LOT Maen es iene ee ee ee, ee ke 
jal qecteiaitelimbititelg vats) | JN LNG: RL 9. 7 ieee eee i p. 93 
MURTE Rec TORRES YE OES eer. Sica te ee p. 93 
LM ais 2b eG EASA gh Pe ee ee eet Serna ee p. 93 
INOS NM Tia ST CELOTIC CRE POT ELINIS eee ag dene ctsenuonde ices 


TREES AND LEAVES 


I. Aim: x 


II. 


To understand how seasons change. 


To develop an appreciation of the beauty 
of trees. 


To develop a desire to improve one’s sur- 
rounding. 


Procedure: 
A. Suggested Problems for Discussion: 


Different kinds of trees grow in dif- 
ferent places. 


Discuss evergreen and leaf-bearing 
trees. 


Classify trees according to use (shade, 
fruit, ornamentation, nuts, etc.) 


Discuss how trees provide homes, fur- 
niture, food, paper, soil conservation, 
etc. 


Discuss the care, conservation and 
protection of trees. 


Discuss shapes, sizes, colors and 
names of leaves. 


Discuss the relationship between leaf 
structure, growth patterns and sea- 
sonal changes. 


B. Inventory of Activities: 


1. The special class takes a field trip 
to observe trees and leaves and 
bring leaves collected near their 
home. 


2. Children collect leaves, press them 
and make a booklet. 


38. Observe the kind, size, color and 
shapes of the trees. 


4. Observe how leaves grow on the 
trees. 


5. Display leaves on the bulletin 
board. 


6. Teacher reads stories and poems 
about leaves and trees. 


7. Teach the song — Little Red 
Leaves. Children learn the song and 
dramatize it. 
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10. 


a1 Bs 


12. 
138. 


14, 


15. 
16. 


. Show related film such as — Au- 


tumn on the Farm. 


. Write experience chart stories 


about ideas developed in the discus- 
Sions, stressing new words used in 
language arts. 


Dramatize and pantomime falling, 
raking leaves, and showing the safe 
way to burn leaves. 


Children assist school janitor by 
raking leaves in school yard. 


Children illustrate uses of trees. 


Attach seasonal objects to tree 
branches. 


Make plaques from clay in the form 
of leaves, glaze, and bake. 


Mold leaf shapes in plaster of paris. 
Play leaf identification games: 


a. Outline of leaf on bulletin board 
or a flannel board. Match small 
cards with same outline. Name 
of leaf printed on back of small 
card. 


b. Have children place leaves on a 
tree. Leaves can be numbered. 
Use for number recognition, 
counting and other number con- 
cepts. 


HI. Summary: 


Children prepare booklets on 
identified leaves, using sentences 
from the chart stories. 


Children develop a strip film us- 
ing drawings of leaves, pictures 
and experience chart stories. 


Create a musical story and 
dramatize the seasons. 
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LEARNING TO HANDLE AND ADJUST TO ONE'S SOCIAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, 
AND PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 


The Calendar The Zoo 

The Weather The Circus 
Temperatures and Thermometers A Science Fair 
The Seasons The Fireman 
Animals The Postman 
Rabbits The Policeman 
Pets The Milkman 


CONTENT AREAS INCLUDED: 


Reading .............. Me Oe ee ea Dor Lied ese Lol wao0, 
138, 189 

Speech and Language Development 0.0... ccc ee eeeeeeee eee pp. 106, 108, 109, 111, 114, 115, 117, 
TT Aio leon teh lol low La 

Handwriting and spelling Sw Miwa) See et pp. 181, 136, 138-140 

(ATALIMOLIC) ies. oo os ee ee A Bie ho at tele eee od cece pp. 96, 100, 108, 110, 111, 115, 117, 
121, 126, 138 

Screnceyiealths andrSafebyis sae... erage ry ts al itor pp. 96-105, 107-181, 185 

SLORY SLAG Is emit be successes hel huey ol emt tRA-dataen pp. 121, 181-183, 184-137, 189-141 

POC stm avanow and Mental Health: saws ee Di Lia oos Loe, 

Physiewieaucalionye 6 yee eee ee te 

PA TESeAC ELL EANOCT ALLO se eset oe eee ete ah ne eT pp. 108, 109, 112, 113, 115, 118, 122, 
127128, 131,132, 186 

NTE Ty ee ee Se RE A es ee pp. 96, 108, 110, 112, 115, 119, 124, 
129, 141 

POG TACCICAIFATUS (eee een ce ee heath ae ee eee 

WER PER OCTICNCE: ELOOTAINS Me eho ok ec heels 


THE WORLD AROUND US 


Our philosophy for teaching science to mentally retarded children is . . . to help them become in- 
terested in and aware of the immediate world in which they live .. . to understand and apply what 
they have learned about their immediate environment. Rather than stress scientific facts, the 
special curriculum emphasizes the enjoyment and understanding of nature in its relation to their 
present surroundings and to their future needs. The following units on seasons, foods, animals, trees 
and a science fair are illustrations of this approach. 
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I. Aim: 


TIME FLIES AND TEMPERATURES CHANGE 


The Calendar 


Children learn parts of the calendar so 
that they can tell the date and months of 
the year. This can be carried out as open- 
ing exercises every morning. 


II. Materials: 


A calendar with removable parts. This 
can be purchased from one of the educa- 
tional supply companies or may be de- 
veloped by the teacher. (See below) 


Ill. Procedure: 


A. Teacher presents a September calen- 
dar to the children and discusses: 


Name of the month, days of the 
week, number of the year. 

Where to find each on the calendar. 
What each day means to the re- 
tarded child, e.g., Sunday usually 
means church attendance. 

Number of days in the month. 
What day was the first of Septem- 
ber? 


B. Activities: 


L 


Arrange cards with the names of 
the days in their correct sequential 
order. 


. Children take one card away to see 


if they can tell the name of the 
missing card (day). The teacher 
recognizes individual differences in 
abilities during this activity. 


. Take a day or number off the cal- 


endar, see if children can tell what 
is missing. 


. Singing game — Here We Go 


Round the Mulberry Bush — pro- 
vides related language and rhyth- 
mMical experiences. Children can 
suggest activities to be carried out 
on certain days of the week. 
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5. Devise various practice sheets for 


use in calendar activities. Teacher 
makes a calendar with some dates 
and names of the week missing. 


Children color the calendar after 
completing it. Allow them to look at 
the class calendar to insert the 
missing parts. 


Mark on the calendar things we 
should remember, e.g., birthdays, 
milk day (money), stamp day, 
home-call days, or holidays when 
school is not in session. 


C. Summary: 


Review the calendar month, num- 
ber of days and special things 
marked on it. Can the children lo- 
cate the first day of the month, 
the present date, the name of the 
month and the year? 


Arrange a calendar for the succeed- 
ing month. 


Suggestion for a Classroom Calendar 


| Name of Month (type in) | Year (type in) 


The above calendar will take a little extra time in making, but can be reused year after year. It 
is made of heavy brown Kraft paper, on cardboard. The pockets are folded for strength and can be 
pasted or stapled on. The month, year, days and dates are lettered on pieces of folded paper 


Aart] and slipped into their pockets. Light colors can be used to suggest the seasons, e.g., 


orange ior iall, blue for winter, etc. Colors can be changed for each season. Weather notes or pic- 
tures can be added on each day, e.g., cloudy, windy, rainy and so forth. 


THE WEATHER 


I, Aim: To become aware of the weather and B. Activities: 
how it affects us. 1. Make a weather record on the cal- 
II. Materials: Weather signs which can be 2. ee weather reports. 
placed on the calendar. Sun, rain, cloudy, 3. List all the sources of weather re- 
windy, fog and snow. ports (TV, radio, newspaper, tele- 
III. Procedure: ne a) 
A. Teacher discusses with the children: Peau stre tester 
The day’s date on the calendar and ‘ yi 
the weather for that day. Review all the kinds of weather we 
The weather signs and what we will have had from the record on the 
do with them. calendar. 
How we dress for the different Make a class mural to show how we 
kinds of weather. look coming to school dressed for 
Why we dress that way. the different kinds of weather. 
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TEMPERATURES AND THERMOMETERS 


I, Aim: 


To help the children understand the 
meaning of temperature. 

To help the children better understand 
how the thermometer helps us. 

To know that there are several kinds of 
thermometers that help us. 


II. Materials: 


Clinical indoor and outdoor thermo- 
meters. 

Bowl of ice and a bowl of hot water. 
Real thermometer where children can 
see the temperature each day. 

Large teacher-made thermometer. 


III. Procedure: 


A. Questions to discuss: 
Have you ever been sick enough to 
have the doctor? 
How did he find out if you were ill 
and had a fever? 
Did he put this kind of thermome- 
ter in your mouth to see if you had 
a fever? 
B. Experiments and Activities: 

1. Take the temperature of a bowl of 
ice. Later of a bowl of hot water. 

2. When the nurse comes have her 
take several childrens’ tempera- 
tures and talk to the children about 
how the clinical thermometer helps 
us. 

3. Listen for temperature reports 
along with the weather report. 

4. Keep record of a month’s tempera- 
ture. 

5. Show the temperature each day on 
the outdoor thermometer. 

6. Make a list of the different places 
we can find the temperature for the 
day. (T.V., radio, etc.) 


C. Summary: 
Make booklets to show how we 
must dress to be comfortable for 
the different kinds of tempera- 
tures. 


What Am |? 


Directions: Number picture to match number 
on right verse. 


1. I am wet. 
I can make you wet. 
I make trees and flowers grow. 
What am I? 


2. I give light and heat. 


I can dry clothes. G 
IT am in the sky. y 
What am I]? 


3. I fold up. 
I am pretty. 
IT am useful. 
What am I? 


4. You cannot see me. 


You can feel me blow. 

J 
I move things. / Ve f, 
What am I? Got fect ve 


J | 
7 ake , aa 
/, lige 
i a 


Use these seasonal words for spelling and language: rain, sun, umbrella and wind. 
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THERMOMETER 


A 
This thermometer can be made as an aid to } 
the teacher. ee 
LWA 
Movable column of mercury is made from a rl 
piece of elastic going through small slit at A 
and B and joined on back. 
LGS 
Half of the elastic can be painted with water Ze 
color paint or dipped in red dye or you may use Bo 
two pieces of grosgrain ribbon of equal length 
and width, one red and one white. They can be 70 
joined together and each end slipped through a 
silts at A and B. Join the two ends on the back. 6° 
Thus the red part can take the place of mercury > 
and slide up or down as the temperature is read. —__ 2° 
yo i 
3° 
20 
¢ 
1° 
20 
7 B 
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EXPERIMENT ON EVAPORATION 


Things to look for. 


Do this. Put one full tablespoon of water in each 
pie plate. Put one plate on a hot radiator and 
the other in a cool place. 


The heat dries your mittens. 


Wait for a period of time and observe. 


What happens? 


The heat of the sun dries the puddles. 


Morning Noon Afternoon 


BS 


{ — 
a 
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THE SEASONS 


I. Aim: 


II. 


To teach the names of the different sea- 
sons. | 

To teach the order in which the seasons 
occur. 

To show the contrast of the seasons as to: 
temperature, weather conditions, length 
of day and night. 

To learn how these seasonal changes ef- 
fect us: 


How we dress 
Games we play 
Work we do 


Procedure: 


A. Discussions: 


What season is this? 

Do you know the name of another 
season? 

Write the names of all the seasons. 
List the order in which they come. 
How do we dress for this season we 
have now? Why? 

What games do you play now that 
you might not play in any other 
season ? 

What do our parents do in this sea- 
son at home that they might not do 
in any other season? 

How is this season different then 
— summer, winter, etc.? 


B. Experiments and Activities: 


1. Field Trips 


Clothing Store 
Shoe Store 
Farm 

Green House 
Florist 


2. Dramatize a trip on the bus or re- 
view safety rules we need to ob- 
serve. Review manners we must 
use on a trip and in a store. Write 
invitations to parents to take the 
trip with us. Take permission notes 
to parents to obtain parent’s con- 
sent to take trip. 
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3. Home Project 
Freeze water in the refrigerator 
and take the temperature of the 
ice. Take temperature of warm 
and hot water. 
Plant a window box or small gar- 
den at home. 
Care for plants at home. 
Help to sweep sidewalk, rake 
leaves or shovel snow (encour- 
age parents to let the children 
earn spending money this way.) 
4, Plan a trip in sequence on a chart. 
Where are we going? 
How are we going? 
Good manners. 
What we expect to see. 
What we will bring back, e.g., seeds 
or a plant. 
5. Self Expression: 
Relate our new experiences at home 
and to other friends in school. 
Dramatize our experiences, e.g., 
playing shoe store. 
Make a purchase. 
Plant a window box or flowers to 
take to mother for Mother’s Day. 
Plant bulbs and seeds and watch 
them grow. 


III. Summary: 


Review through discussion each season 
as we finish studying it. 

Read all charts made during the unit. 
These experience charts may be compiled 
into reading books to be re-read in school 
and taken home. 


Matching Seasons 


5 en el alee ‘il 
agate ane See a A ey A 


Directions: Cut out and paste on correct picture. Color pictures. 


Samer 
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Association of Ideas 


> Seasonal Changes and How They Affect Us. 


Directions: Cross out the one that does not belong. 


ri! EE AE 
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Association of Similar Ideas. 


Directions: Put an X on pictures that go together. 


| 


Seasonal Aids 


Poems 


Little Red Leaves, author unknown. 


Little red leaves are glad today, 

For the wind is blowing them off and away, 
They’re flying here, they’re flying there— 
O little red leaves, you’re everywhere! 


Rain. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


The rain is raining all around, 
It fall on field and tree, 
It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 


Bed in Summer. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


In winter I get up at night, 
And dress by yellow candle-light 
In summer quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 

The birds still hopping in the tree 
And hear the grown-up people’s feet, 
Still going past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 


The Year’s at the Spring. 


The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled. 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven; 

All’s right with the world. 
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Finger Plays 
Pitter Patter 


Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, hear the raindrops 
say (finger tap) 

But if a sunbeam should peep out (fingers 
touch over head) 

They’d make a rainbow gay. (separate to indi- 
cate arch of rainbow) 

Rumble, rumble, rumble, rumble, hear the thun- 
der say (roll knuckles on table). 

But soon the clouds will all be gone. 

And we'll go out to play. (Both hands overhead, 

finger tips touching, make clouds that separate 
and go away) 


Rain 


Put up your umbrella, to keep yourself dry 

Put up your umbrella, there’s rain in the sky 

Pitter, patter, pitter, patter. (Close fist over 
index finger, then cup the hand over index 
finger of other hand, Thumb is yourself) 


The Rain is Dripping 


The rain is dripping from the eaves (stretch 
arms high above head and let trickle down 
to sides). 

And dropping down from all the leaves. (Flutter 
fingers as arms come from above head to 
floor in front of body) 

But I’m as dry as I can be (move hands down 
face, shoulders down sides to floor). 

With raincoat, hat and boots on me. 

(Repeat action of line three and pull on boots.) 


Snow Flakes 


Snowflakes dancing merrily, (dance or jump 
silently, arms moving freely over head and 
at sides) 

Such a pretty sight! 

Down upon the ground they fall. (squat, sit on 
heels) 

And cover it with white. (stay down and stretch 
arms out to sides and front and indicate 
snow covering ground) 

The leaves are green, the nuts are brown, (raise 
arms—amake circles for nuts) 

They hang so high they will never come down 
(stretch arms upwards). 

Leave them alone till the bright fall weather, 
(move hands as if wind is blowing) 

And then they will all come down together. 
(bring hands down.) 


ANIMALS 


I. Objectives: 


1. To develop an appreciation of ani- 
mals and to learn what many of 
them do for men. 

2. To extend the child’s experiences 
and knowledge of animals. 

3. To develop kindness toward ani- 
mals. 

4. To develop a keener interest in ani- 
mals. 


II. Approach: 


1. Discuss childrens’ pets. 

2. Children may bring pets from 
home. 

3. Animal stories are read to the 
children. 

4, Children tell their experiences with 
own pets. 

5. Visit a pet shop, zoo or farm to 
learn more about animals. 


Ili. Points Emphasized: 


A. Pets at home. 


B. 


1. Why do we like pets? 
2. What are some varieties of home 
pets? 
a. Cats, dogs, rabbits, ponies, birds, 
etc. 
3. How do we take care of a pet? 
a. Discuss the pet’s food, house, 
grooming, etc. 
4. Why should we train our pets? 


Pets at school. 


1. Discuss pets with fur — rabbits, 
mice, etc. 

2. Talk about pets that live in the 
water — fish, turtles, snails, etc. 

3. Feathered pets — canaries, para- 
keets, etc. 

4. Have a pet at school and observe it. 
a. Get the proper food. 
b. Clean it and take care of it. 


C. Zoo animals differ from pets. 


1. Kinds of animals found in a zoo 
are: tiger, camel, bears, elephants, 
etc. 

2. Why and how are zoos maintained? 
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D. Wild animals are interesting, too. 


1. How do wild animals live? 

2. Where do they obtain food and 
shelter? 

3. How do they get ready for winter? 
a. Why do some change color? 

4, Animals native to the area may 
be studied, such as, squirrels, foxes, 
chipmunks, etc. 

5. How do animals care for their 
young? 


. How do circus animals compare with 


those already studied? 


1. Locate on a map the places where 
circus animals come from. 

2. Discuss their characteristics and 
habitats. 

3. How are circus animals trained? 

4. Who cares for circus animals? 

5. Of what importance is the ele- 
phant? 

6. Why is there a parade? 

7. How does a circus travel? 


. Domesticated animals help man. 


1. How were wild animals domesti- 
cated? 


2. How do animals help man? 


3. State the characteristics of these 
animals. 

4. Discuss farm animals and their 
young. 

5. Why does man need animals? 


. Animal habitats vary. 


1. Adaptations of animals to climate. 


2. Discuss land, air, water, desert, 
jungle, and Arctic region animals. 


3. How are they used the world over. 
4. How is food obtained? 


. The protection of animals is necessary. 


1. To prevent extinction of certain 
types. 

2. How conservation helps both ani- 
mals and man. 

3. Some animals have own means of 
protection, such as color, quills, 
shells, etc. 


IV. Correlation of the Unit: 


A. Language Arts. 


li 


a ot 


Tell stories. 


2. Write stories and poems. 
3. 
4, Make charts and posters showing 


Dramatize stories. 


kinds and habitats of animals. 


. Make booklets. 
. Learn to pronounce and spell new 


words, such as 


food canary den 
kindness parakeet cave 
rabbit cage elephant 
dog: roost trapeze 


B. Number experiences. 


C. 


ce 


2. 
3. 


4, 


Counting of animals — compare 
the largest-smallest. 

Number pens and cages. 
Admission to a circus — making 
change. 

Play animal games with numbers. 


Art and Activities. 


Ot fe CO 


. Collect animal pictures for books. 
. Color, paint and draw animals for 


scrapbooks. 


. Make paper mache animals. 
. Do clay modeling. 
. Illustrate animal stories. 
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6. Make large frieze showing animal 
habits. 
Plan a pet show. 
Sew stuffed animals. 
9. Do soap carving. 
D. Music. 


fe 
8. 


Page 
1. Animal, circus and zoo songs. 
a. “Have You Ever Seen the Zoo” 


Oupenones Basie wo 56 
Dee cerot. Trot trot. 

OCUumsSOnos eee ee ee 20 
c. “Hobby Horse” 

QuréSotiysianean, ar of 19 
d. “Little Ducky Duddle” 

Singing On Our Way ............. i: 
e. “EKency, Weency Spider” 

Singing On Our Way ............... 9 
f. “Cat in the Snow” 

Singing On Our Way .............. 114 
g. “He’s a Big Fat Turkey” 

Singing On Our Way ............. 78 


h. ‘Horton Hatches the Egg” (Hu- 
morous Record) M.G.M. 5000-54 
i. “Animal Fair” (M.J.V.) 59 Co 
lumbia 
E. Visual Aids. 
1. Strip films showing care and kind- 
ness to animals. 


RABBITS 


(Example of a unit on one group of animals.) 


I. Objectives: 


1. To gain knowledge of the value of 
rabbits to man. 

2. To increase the love for rabbits as 
pets. 

3. To stress kindness to pets. 


II. Aims of the Unit: 


A. Teacher’s aims. 


1. To increase the child’s speaking and 
reading vocabulary. 

2. To give the child the opportunity 
for self-expression. 

3. To teach children to appreciate na- 
ture. 

4. Teach children to search for ma- 
terials. 


B. Pupil’s aims. 


1. To find out all they can about rab- 
bits. 

2. To learn the value of pets and how 
they respond to our kindness. 


If. Means of Approach: 


1. Conservation. 

2. Pet rabbit is brought to school by 
child. 

3. Enjoy pictures, stories and poems 
about rabbits. 


IV. Points Emphasized: 
A. Parts of the animal and their uses. 


B. 


C. 


1. Body 4. Nose 7. Mouth 
2. Ears 5. Legs 
3. Eyes 6. Feet 


Homes of rabbits. 

1. Under a tree root. 
2. In a briar patch. 

3. In a hollow tree. 
4, In a hay-field. 

5. In a rabbit hutch. 
Care of tame rabbits. 
1. Food and feeding. 

a. Kinds of foods, such as dry 
foods, hay and grain, and green 
foods such as vegetables and 
grass. 

b. Fresh water is essential. 

c. Salt spool in hutch is appreciat- 
ed. 

d. Rabbits don’t like stale or wet 
foods. 

2. Rabbits need regular feeding. 
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D. Interesting habits. 


1. Position of rabbit when sleeping, 
listening, frightened, etc. 
2. Why it thumps, and when. 
3. How it fights its enemies. 
4. How the babies are cared for by 
the mother. 
a. Handled as kittens. 
b. Don’t use the ears as handles. 
ce. Blind and helpless at birth. 
d. Drink milk from the mother. 
‘5. Cleanliness of the animals. 
a. How they wash and brush fur. 


. Enemies of rabbits and their protec- 


tion. 

1. Coyotes, dogs, and cats are their 
enemies. 

2. Human enemies include poison, 
traps, hunters, boys, and automo- 
mobiles. 

3. Protective coloring of its fur. 

4, Fighting. 

5. Freezing. 


. How rabbits help man. 


1. Make good pets. 
2. Rabbits are used for their meat. 
38. Their fur is useful. 


. Rabbits cause damage, too. 


1. Gnaw bark from trees. 
2. Eat gardens and sometimes become 
pests. 


V. Correlation of the Unit. 
A. Language Arts. 


1. Develop self expression. 

2. Increase speaking vocabulary. 

3. Read blackboard stories about rab- 
bits which children formulate. 

4, Dramatize “Peter Rabbit’. 

5. Prounounce and spell new words, 
such as 


rabbits freezes clover 
hutch clover carrot 
nest enemies kindness 
wild danger babies 
tame tracks blind 
thump hind helpless 
fur runways sensitive 


hunters root 


. Art Activities. 


1. Make illustrated booklet. 

2. Make a movie of a favorite story. 

3. Do spatter painting. 

4. Do paper tearing and make dio- 
ramas. 


C. Number experiences. 
1. Count. 
2. Measure dry food and liquids for 
the rabbit. 
38. Simple problems. 
D. Music. 
1. Songs about rabbits — 


“There’s a Little Bunny” — 
Singing On Our Way ........-........- 93 
“Bunny Hop” — Dance and game 
(record) 

“Funny Bunny” — Our Songs 37 
“Little Bunny Hops” — 

Our Song's Seer Ae SL 


VI. Seatwork and Tests. 


1. Fill in blanks, such as 


a. Cottontails are rabbits. 
b. Their fur is in summer. 
c. They have ears. 
2. Multiple choice, such as 
a. Cottontail rabbits are — tame 
red wild. 


b. Rabbits wash themselves with 
their — tail paws _ tongue. 
c. He likes to eat — nuts clover 
meat. 
3. Yes — No, such as 
a. Cottontails are wild rabbits. 


b. Tame rabbits live in the 
WOOdS 82 tsar 

ec. Do you think they like briar 
patches? 
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FARM ANIMALS 


Orientation 


This unit is flexible. It is designed to 
fit all age levels. Children love farm life 
and farm animals. It is hoped that 
through this unit children will gain a bet- 
ter understanding of, and appreciation, 
for farm animals. 


Objectives: 
A. General: 

1. To give a sense of responsibility to- 
ward completing work started. 

2. To develop an appreciation for farm 
life. 

3. To develop an understanding of 
farm life. 

4. To form proper attitudes toward 
farm life. 

B. Specific: 

1. To give practice and to give real 
meaning to the mastery of tool 
techniques. 

2. To give opportunities for many 
kinds of experiences. (See activi- 
ties.) 

3. To acquaint the child with the 
value of farm animals. 

4. To add to their vocabulary by 
teaching new words used in unit. 

5. To give experiences in group work. 

6. To motivate arts and crafts and to 
give an opportunity for creative 
work. 

Procedures: 


A. Use a display of mounted pictures 
showing animals. 

B. Make a bulletin board showing farm 
animals. 

C. Read a poem or story about farm ani- 
mals. 


D. Prepare seatwork (daily activities). 


K. Gather materials needed. (See list un- 
der VII.) 


F. Prepare for field trips. 

a. Planning: decide on places to 
visit, direction, route, and pur- 
pose. 

b. Carrying out: plans for control- 
ling conduct, making observa- 
tions, asking questions and tak- 
ing notes. 
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c. Following up: discussion, re- 
ports, cooperative or original 
stories, letters, a simple outline, 
questions to ask and to answer, 
reading, illustration, construc- 
tion, and possibly a second trip. 


G. Prepare for activities. 


IV. Activities 


A. Language: 
1. Discussions. 
2. Play guessing games. 
3. Oral reports. 
4. Cooperative or original stories. 
5. Letters. 
a. Inquiry for a field trip. 
b. Thank you. 
c. Information regarding the unit. 
. Finger plays. 
. Teach dictionary skills. 
. Imitate sounds of all farm animals. 
Listen to records of sounds and 
dramatize. 


B. Reading: 
1. Poetry. 
2. Read charts which have been made 
as part of the unit. 
3. Read ads in newspaper. 
a. Animal sales. 
b. Auctions. 
c. Want ads. 
4. Read ads in farm magazines and 
bulletins. 
5. Choral reading. 
a. “The Chicken.” 
b. Use other material in your 
school and classroom. 
6. Children may read independently. 
7. Read together farm stories. 
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C. Spelling and Vocabulary. 


D. Arithmetic: 

1. Prepare problems pertaining to the 
buying and selling of farm animals. 

2. Discuss the weights of animals. 

4. How much water does an animal 
drink in one day? One week? 

5. Mr. Jones has 2 white cows and 1 
black cow. How many cows has he 
in all? 

6. Make up other problems as we see 
TGs 
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E. Music: 
1. Songs: 

a. To the tune of “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush” 
make up songs such as “This Is 
the Way We Feed the Cows.” 

. “Old MacDonald Had a Farm.” 
. “My Little Pony.” 

. “Pony Song.” 

e. “The Animals Go To Sleep.” 
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F. Craft and Construction: 
1. Dioramas. 
2. Scrapbooks. 
3. Notebooks. 
4, Exhibits. 
5. Bulletin boards. 
6. Soap carving. 
7. Paper mache. 
8. Booklets. 

9. Sawdust poster. 
10. Clay modeling. 
11. Peep show. 


G. Arts: 

. Drawings. 

. Murals. 

. Chalk Pictures. 

. Paintings. 

. Clothespin animals. (See later 
page.) 

. Draw a farm plan. Appoint commit- 
tees. 


H. Field Trips: 


1. Poultry or stock farm. 
2. Hatchery. 
3. Farm. 


OF WD = 
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I. Games: 

1. “Farm Picture Problems Board.” 
Creative Playthings, Inc. 
5 University Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 

2. “Farmer In The Dell.” 

3. “Blind Man’s Bluff” — Use names 
of animals. 


J. Visual Aids: 
1. Strip Films: 
a. See your county and city library. 
2. Movies: 
a. See your county and city library. 


V. Culminating Activities: 


A. Make a “movie” to summarize. 
B. Have a puppet show. 
C. Make a scrapbook. 


VI. Evaluation: 


A. Intellectual factors. (Test) 
B. Attitudes. 


1. Character traits that were develop- 
ed. 


C. Appreciations that were developed. 


VII. Additional Devices: 


A. Suggestions for Model Farm. 


1. House — Oblong cereal boxes. 
2. Barn — Shoe box, construction pa- 
per. 


3. Silo — Quaker oats box (round). 
4, People — Clothespins, pipe clean- 
ers, scraps of cloth. 
5. Animals —- Paper mache, clay, salt 
and cornstarch. 
6. Fences -— Wooden _ toothpicks, 
matches, berry boxes, string. 
7. Grass — Sawdust, green dye, or old 
turkish toweling. 
8. Trees — Sponges, twigs, construc- 
tion paper. 
9. Roads — Sand. 
10. Sidewalks — Sandpaper. 
11. Driveway — Emery paper. 
12. Windmill — Tinkertoys. 
18. Cornfield — Sucker sticks and 
crepe paper. 
14, Milk Cans — Spools and clothes- 
pins. 
15. Chickens —- Cotton batting, string 
and wire. 
16. Tractors, trucks, etc. — Use toys. 
17. Miscellaneous materials such as 
paste, paint, nails, and tagboard. 


B. Suggestion for Clothespin Animal. 
Use snapper clothespins for legs. 
This will allow the animal to stand. 


C. Suggestions for Sawdust Work. 


Sawdust may be used either on pos- 
ters or paintings. On a painting, use 
tempera. Sprinkle sawdust over wet 
paint. Let dry. Shake off excess saw- 
dust. On a poster, paint with any 
media all places except where you wish 
to have the sawdust. Allow paint to 
dry. Cover other area with paste. 
Sprinkle with sawdust. The sawdust 
may be packed on if a heavier cover is 
desired. This idea works well for ani- 
mals. 


. Recipe for Salt and Cornstarch Clay. 


2 parts salt 
1 part cornstarch 

Put salt in heavy kettle. Saturate 
with water. Bring to boil. Add cold 
water to the cornstarch. Mix to the 
consistency of heavy cream. Add this 
mixture to the salt. Cool. Knead with 
flour. Form shapes. If you do not use 
all immediately place in a tightly cov- 
ered plastic dish. 
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ANIMALS OF THE WOODS 


This unit was carried out in an Un- 
graded Special Room with children of 
ages eight to fifteen and reading levels 
from grades one to four. Since our school 
is located in a small city in North Central 
Wisconsin, our children are greatly inter- 
ested in hunting, fishing and trapping. 


. Orientation: 


From the first day of November the 
boys in our room became excited about 
the coming deer season. Snapshots of deer 
shot during the previous season were dis- 
played in the room. The children enjoyed 
telling about hunting trips taken by mem- 
bers of their families. Newspaper clip- 
pings and newspaper stories were brought 
into school. Some children brought stor- 
ies and pictures of bounty animals trap- 
ped or shot in our area. The younger 
children told about the wild rabbits that 
appeared in their yards. A bear was seen 
around the city dump and questions came 
up, such as: Why did it come so close to 
the city? Where did it live in winter? 
Could anyone shoot the bear? We decided 
we would like to know more about some 
of the animals that lived in our woods. 
We made a collection of pictures of all the 
wild animals we wanted to know about. 
Some of the children brought stuffed ani- 
mals, both toy and mounted. One child 
brought a mounted deer head. We saw a 
movie “Common Animals of the Woods.” 
We were off on our study of Animals Of 
The Woods. 


Objectives: 


A. Animals are grouped by their general 


characteristics. 


B. Animals have structures that enable 
them to get food in various types of 
habitats. 

1. Land animals 

2. Water animals 


3. Land and water animals 
C. Animals have food-getting structures. 


. Animal population is regulated by the 
food supply. 


. Types of animal homes. 


. Wild-life can be preserved by man. 
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III. Activities 


IV. 


A. We listened to stories about animals. 
. We developed original stories. 
. We made friezes and murals. 


. We sketched and painted pictures. 


bi Os 


. We engaged in projects making 
plaques, bookends and stuffed toys. 


. We sang song's. 


G. We made a sand table, showing homes 
of animals. 


H. We made papier mache animals. 


Related Outcomes: 


Through the various activities, the 
children developed new skills in language, 
reading, vocabulary and art. They devel- 
oped new and realistic concepts of the ani- 
mals from the films and television pro- 
grams viewed. 


Culminating Activities: 


A. The children took a field trip to see a 


beaver dam. 
B. The class visited a fish hatchery. 


C. They visited the Fish and Game ex- 
hibit at the County Fair. 


D. The students made conservation post- 
ers. 

E. They built animal shelters and feeding 
tables. 

F. The class brought in a cocoon and 
watched the moth hatch. 

G. The pupils watched tadpoles develop 
into frogs. 

H. They kept a tame baby fox in the 


room. 


I. The local veterinarian talked to the 
students. 


ANIMALS 


Spiders 


This study of spiders developed out of the men- 
tally retarded pupils’ obvious interest in these 
little creatures as a result of their teacher’s oral 
reading of E. B. White’s Charlotte’s Web. Se- 
lected appropriate selections from Dorothy Hog- 
ner’s Spiders further developed their initial in- 
terest in the unit. It was necessary to omit cer- 
tain sections which were judged too technical 
for primary level special classes. 


I. Activities and Experiences: 


A. Language Arts 
1. We wrote “stories” about the book 
Charlotte’s Web. 


2. We read the chapter entitled “A 
Home in the Window” from We 
Live and Grow by Daw, McKee and 
Aldredge. (First Reader Level) 


3. We learned to recognize the related 
words: spider, web, egg sac and so 
forth. 


B. Arithmetic 


1. We developed the concept of the 
number 514 (number of eggs in 
Charlotte’s egg sac). 


C. Art 


1. We illustrated some of the appeal- 
ing parts of the story. 
2. We constructed spiders using clay 
and pipe cleaners. 
D. Music 
1. We learned song's about spiders. 


E. Science 


1. We observed and discussed a dis- 
play arranged by a father who is 
an entomologist. 


II. Summary: 


A. We arranged a showcase display of 
spider materials in the school corridor. 
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Language Development 


Have children bring in pets 
and tell stories about them. 
Discussion of care of pets. 
Discussion of kindness to pets. 
Discussion of usefulness of 
pets and how pets can be train- 
ed. 


Discussion of models made by 
children (size, shape, color) 
for development of vocabulary 
and use of sentences. 

Stories by teacher. 

Retelling of stories by children 
for freedom in speaking. 
Games and devices listed un- 
der unit on the zoo for devel- 
oping visual and auditory me- 
mory and discrimination. 
Writing short stories about 
pets on board and charts. 
Short dramatizations made 
from these stories. 


Films 
“Stories About Linda and Lee’”’ 
by Eleanor Thomas, Ginn & 


Co., has an excellent unit call- 
ed “Pets for Linda and Lee’. 


Number Concepts 
Counting animals. 
Simple comparisons of size of 
pets, their shape, etc. Also 
size and shape of their homes. 
Comparison of amount of food 
required for different kinds of 
pets. 
Cost of food for pets. 


Scores of various games. 


Counting the number of child- 
ren who have pets. 


GAMES AND DEVICES 


PETS 


Socialization 


Discussion of duties toward 
pets and responsibility in re- 
spect to neighbors and their 
property. 


Seeing that dogs are register- 
ed. 


All the games and devices listed at the end of the unit on the zoo are applicable to this unit. 


Mother Kitty and Baby Kitty 


Story: Mother kitty and baby kitty are fast asleep. Baby kitty wakes up and runs away and hides. 
Mother kitty wakes up and finds baby kitty gone and calls, ‘“Meow.” Baby kitty answers, 


“Mew.” 


Action: Two children, a mother and a baby kitty, lie on the floor. The children in the group re- 
peat the story and the baby kitty and the mother kitty dramatize the story as it is told. 
Mother kitty and baby kitty supply the “Meow” and the “Mew.” The game may be played 


with several kittens. 


BOOKS 


Baruch, I Know A Surprise, (a little girl gathers all her pets to show them her surprise — a baby 
brother), Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
Brooke, Johnny Crow’s New Garden, Warne. 

Brooke, Johnny Crow’s Party, Warne. 
Brown, M. W., The Indoor Noisy Book, (a little dog hears different sounds around the house), Wil- 


liam R. Scott, Inc. 


Brown, M. B., The Winter Noisy Book, (Muffin, a little black dog, hears the sounds of winter), Wil- 


liam R. Scott, Inc. 
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Health and Safety 


Discussion of health and safe- 
ty rules for pets. 


Discussion of safety for child- 
ren when playing with pets. 


Care in washing hands after 
handling pets. 


Overcoming fear of animals. 


Crafts 


Coloring pictures of pets. 
Drawing pictures of pets. 


Making models of pets from 
cardboard, clay, or old crates. 


Making stuffed pets from 
cloth or oilecloth. 


Construction of homes for 
pets. 


Music 


Songs, rhythms and records 
listed at the end of unit. 


Making simple toys that ani- 
mals play with. 


Construction of gum drop ani- 
mals. 


Construction of a pet shop. 


Books, cont'd. 


Carrol, Ruth, What Whiskers Did, Macmillan Co. 

Falls, Charles, A. B. C. Book of Animals, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 

Flack, Marjorie, Angus and The Ducks, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 

”»  , Angus and the Cat, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
a ” , Angus Lost. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Friskey, M., Sater Diving Ducks, David McKay Co. 
Gag, Wanda, Millions of Cats, Coward-McCann. 
” , The A BC Bunny, Coward-McCann. 

Gay, J. and vA .. The Shire Colt, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 

Hall, W., Watch the Pony Grow, (each picture shows what the pony can do as he grows older), Thom- 
as Y. Crowel Co. 

Jones, Inis W., Peetie, (how to rear a kitten), McBride. 

Leaf, M., Noodle, (Noodle, a daschund after many adventures decides his own shape isn’t so bad 
after all), Frederick Stokes Co. 

Mabie, P., The Little Duck Who Loved the Rain, Wilcox & Follett Co. 

McCloskey, R., Make Way for Ducklings, (Mr. and Mrs. Mallard decide to raise their family in New 
York), Viking Press. 

Newberry, Clare, Mittens, Harper. 

Park, D., Pets Are Fun, (three children learn to care for their pets and have fun), Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 

Pennell and Cusack, Frolic and Do-Funny, (a pre-primer which may be used with a unit on pets), 
Ginn & Co. 

Potter, Beatrix, The Tale of Peter Rabbit, Henry Altemus & Co. 

Sewell, H., Birthdays for Robin, (the story of a little boy who wants a dog for his birthday) , Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Sondergaard, Our Animal Books: Fuzzy Tail, (the story of a kitten, from which children may learn 
how to feed, handle, and play with pets), D. C. Heath & Co. 

Siedman-Freud, Mrs. T., Peregrin and the Goldfish, Macmillan Co. 

Steiner, C., A Surprise for Mrs. Bunny, (eight little bunnies make a basket and each paint an egg 
the color he likes best), Grosset & Dunlap. 

Stoddard, Anne, A Good Little Dog, Appleton — Century. 

Wiese and Flack, The Story of Ping, (adventures of a little luck who lived on a houseboat), Viking 
Press. 

Wilis, H. Cover, (a little bunny visits a farm house every morning), Marcel Rodd Co. 

Wohlberg, M., Toby’s Trip, (about a dog who is lost on a train), Macmillan Co. 
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SONGS 


Coleman, S. N. and A. G. Thorn, Singing Time, (Pony Song), The John Day Co. 
Elkin, R. H. and H. Rontgen, Old Dutch Nursery Rhymes, (The Ducks), David McKay. 


Moffatt, A., Our Old Nursery Rhymes, (Three Little Kittens, O Where Is My Little Dog Gone), David 
McKay. Ani 


Siebold, M., Happy Songs for Happy Children, (My Doggy, My Kitty), G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Our Singing World, (Kitty Kat, Puppy’s Tail), The Kindergarten Book, Ginn & Co. 


RHYTHMS AND RECORDS 


Two Ton Baker, Peter Cottontail — Mercury, 5397. 
Crowinshield, Ethel, Songs and Stories About Animals, Boston Music Co. 


Davidson, A. T. and and T. W. Surette, One Hundred and Forty Folk Songs, (The Pony Ride, My 
Pony, Au Claire de la Lune, (ducks), The Mail Box, (about rabbits), E. C. Schirmer Co., Boston. 


Evans, Ruth, Animal Rhythms 
MacDowell Of Pr’er Rabbit — Victor 20808. 
Bugs Bunny and the Tortoise — Capitol DBX-93. 


FILMS 


University of Wisconsin 


Sandy Steps Out, sound, 9 minutes, $1.75 one week. 

Seven Little Ducks, sound, 11 minutes, color — $3.00 one week, black and white — $1.75 one week. 
Baby Animals, sound, 8 minutes, $1.75 one week. 

Animals Growing Up, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 one week. 

Frisky the Calf, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 one week. 

Sparky the Colt, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 one week. 

Adventures of Bunny Rabbit, sound, 11 minutes, $1.75 one week. 


Three Little Kittens, sound, 11 minutes, $1.75 one week. 
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Language Development 


Presentation of animals seen 
at zoo — pictures, modeling, 
drawing. Discussion of size, 
shape, and color. 


Oral conversation about ani- 
mals for development of voca- 
bulary and use of sentences. 
From a beginning of short sen- 
tences the children should be 
encouraged to use of longer 
sentences. 


Stories by the teacher. 


Retelling of stories by the 
children for the purpose of se- 
curing freedom in speaking — 
use of toy telephones. 


Opportunity for children to 
tell of experiences at the zoo 
or with animals. 


Writing short stories on board 
and charts. 


Dramatizations with short 
speaking parts. (Three Bears) 


Games and devices for devel- 
oping both visual and auditory 
memory and discrimination. 
(Listed at end of unit) 


Number Concepts 
Counting animals. 


Simple comparisons of size and 
shape of animals and numbers 
of different kinds of animals. 


Scores in simple games listed 
at the end of the unit. 


Assignment of roles of various 
animals to the children with 
the idea of making the chil- 
dren aware of number — two 
lions, one elephant, three tig- 
ers, four monkeys, etc. Call for 
the lions to come to the front, 
then the tigers, and so on. 
Ask: 

How many lions? 

How many tigers? 

How many lions and tigers? 
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Socialization 


Simple discussion of city zoos 
and how they are operated. 


Discussion of workers at the 
ZOO. 


Responsibility of each one for 
keeping the zoo clean. 


(@ 
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Health and Safety 


Responsibility of each one for 
obeying the signs at the zoo. 


Discussion of rules for safe 
conduct on the bus going to 
and coming from the zoo. 


Crafts 


Coloring animals. 
Drawing animals. 


Modeling animals. 


Construction of cages from 
blocks, crates, or cardboard. 


Construction of animals from 
corks and tooth picks. 


Music 


Records, songs, and rhythms 
listed at the end of the unit. 


AS 


THE 


GAMES AND DEVICES 


Visual Memory and Visual Discrimination: 

1. Select a series of animal pictures and present child with a picture of four lions and one 
tiger. Ask him to circle the picture of the animal that is different. 

2. Take one of two duplicate pictures of animals and cut it up into various shapes. The 
children are to reconstruct the cut-up picture to correspond with the uncut picture. Jig- 
saw puzzles may also be used. 

3. Matching names and pictures of animals may be used with the more advanced pupils. 

4, Place several animals on a table and then hide them all while you cover some with a box. 
Remove the screen and ask the children to tell what objects are covered. The number of 
animals placed under the box and on the table may be increased as the child’s visual 
memory improves. 

. Show children a picture of several animals and then remove it. Ask them to enumerate 
the animals in the picture. 


OT 


. Auditory Memory and Discrimination: 


1. Blindfold a child and ask him to tell from what direction a sound is coming and what 
animal is being imitated. 

2. Jingles and nursery rhymes. 

3. Play some of the songs that children have learned about animals and have the children 
identify them. 


. Bingo: 


The teacher gives each child a card on which are pictures of nine familiar animals. Under 

each picture is written the name of the animal. 

Procedure 1. The teacher cuts her card into nine smaller cards and presents them one at a 
time. When the picture of a bear with the word bear written under it is 
shown, each child looks at his card and places a bead on the picture of a bear. 
This continues until beads are placed on all the pictures. 

Procedure 2. The teacher increases the complexity. She presents her card showing the 
words without the pictures, thus requiring the children to match her words 
with their own words, at the same time associating the word bear with the 
picture of the bear. 

Procedure 8. After procedure 1 and procedure 2 have been played for several days, the 
teacher gives the children cards with the same nine words on them but 
without pictures. The teacher’s cards consist of single pictures without the 
words. The children must identify the picture of a bear, find the word bear 
on their own cards, and then place a bead on the right word. 


. Riddles: 
The children may help the teacher to make up riddles about animals? 
Examples: I am striped, black and white. IT am all black. 
I have a black nose. I eat corn. 
I live in the jungle. I steal it from the farmer. 
I can gallop and kick. I make a nest. 
I eat grass. What am I? (crow) 


What am I? (zebra) 


. Matching similar words: 


Build cages for a lion, tiger, elephant, etc. Write the names of the animals under the cages. 
Give the children individual cards with pictures of the animals and the names of the ani- (®@ 
mals on them. Have the children put the animals in their cages. To do this the children 

must match similar words. 
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BOOKS 


Bannerman, Helen, Little Black Sambo, Simon & Schuster. 

Benchley, Belle J., Shirley Visits the Zoo, (a true story of a little girl who makes friends with the 
animals at the zoo), Little, Brown & Co. 

D’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar Parin, Animals Everywhere, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Davis, George, An Animal Tour, (full color photographs) Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 

Falls, Charles, A. B. C. Book of Animals, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Flack, M., Ask Mr. Bear, Macmillan Co. 

Gage A., The Little Brown Bear, Whitman Publishing Co. 

Gulick, P., Sing, Sang, Sung and Willie, (story of three little pandas), Alfred A. Knopf. 

Harris, Joel Chandler, Tales of Uncle Remus, Simon & Schuster. 

Ipcar, Dahlov, Animal Hide and Seek, William R. Scott Inc. 

Jackson, K. and B., The Saggy Baggy Elephant, Simon & Schuster. : 

Kauffman, A., Tigers and Things, Macmillan Co. 

King D., Find the Animals, (the zoo keeper forgets to lock the cages and the animals escape; ani- 
mals are in envelope at back), Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Lowrey, Janette Sebring, A Day in the Jungle, Simon & Schuster. 

MacIntyre, Elisabeth, Ambrose Kangaroo, Scribner. 

Newberry, Clare Turlay, Herbert the Lion, Harper. 

Ray, H. A., Cicily G. and the Nine Monkeys, Houghhton, Mifflin & Co. 

Ray, H. A., Curious George, (same series), Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Robinson, W. W. and Irene, Picture Book of Animal Babies, (babies are lovable and appealing) 
Macmillan Co. 

Werner, Jane, Mr. Noah and His Family, Simon & Schuster. 

Wiese, K., Wallie the Wulrus, Howard — McCann. 

William, H., Little Elephants, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


SONGS 


Coleman, Satis, Gingerbread Man and Other Songs of the Children’s Story-Book Friends, (Johnny 
Crow, The Three Bears). 

Cumpson, H., Step a Song, (Tigers, The Monkey), Simcoe Publishing Co. 

Finnberg, Johnson, Lillegren and Vanderhoof, Short Songs for Small Singers, (The Three Bears). 

Foresman, R., A Child’s Book of Songs, (The Hippopotomus and I), American Book Co. 

Our Singing World, (At the Zoo, Guess What We Saw at the Zoo, Lion, Monkey, Giraffe, Elephant, 
Eldridge Entertainment House. 

Bear), The Kindergarten Book. 


RHYTHMS AND RECORDS 


The Rhythms of Childhood, A. S. Barnes & Co. 
First Year Music by H. Dann, American Book Co. 
Crowinshield, Ethel, Songs and Stories About Animals, (can be purchased at Ward-Brodt), Boxton 
Music Co. 
Evans, Ruth, Animal Rhythms, Record 108, arranged and recorded by Miss Evans of Springfield, Ill. 
University of Wisconsin (can be rented) 
Three Little Bruins in the Woods, sound, 11 minutes, $1.25 one day. 
Three Fox Fables, sound, 11 minutes, $1.75 one week. 
Chucky Lou, sound, color, 10 minutes, $3.00 for one week. 
The Hare and the Tortoise, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 for one week. 
Live Teddy Bears, sound, 11 minutes, $1.75 for one week. 
Teddy Bears at Play, sound, 7 minutes, $.75 for one day. 
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THE CIRCUS 
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Language Development 


Number Concepts 


THE ANIMALS 


Name and discuss animals 
found in circus. Find their pic- 
tures in books. 


Discuss and learn distinguish- 
ing feature of each: 
—elephant-trunk 
—camel - hump 
—zebra - stripes, etc. 


Who cares for animals? 
Kinds of foods. 


Training of animals. 
Circus in winter. 


Why are the animals in cages? 
—to protect them 
—to protect public 
—ease of transportation 
—aid to cleanliness 


What are the cages made of? 


Why are some of them air- 
conditioned? (e.g. Gargantua) 


What is “Big Top”? 
Are there other tents? 
Why are tents used instead of 
buildings? 

—transportation 

—some towns have no avail- 
able buildings 
Who puts up and takes down 
the tents? 


What are tents made of? 


Size: larger, smaller, shorter, 
taller. Use animal pictures to 
show comparisons. (Visits to 
the zoo will aid in compari- 
sons) 


Count animals in stories read 
or in pictures discussed. 
—number of legs or feet of 
animals. 
—halloon game (tag board) 
counting. 


THE CAGES 


Put one animal in cage. (see 
Crafts) Add others one at a 
time. Beginning concepts of 
addition. 


Counting wheels on circus wa- 
gons. Telling shape of wheels. 


THE TENTS 


Putting top on tents. 

Putting pennants (flags) on 
tent top. 

Putting small tents around 
big tent. 

Counting tents. 

Pictures of clowns to show 
differences in size, numbers. 
What holds tents up and in 
place? 

What kind of seats are used? 


THE PERFORMERS 


Kinds of acts performed. 
Necessary practice. 


Do children perform? 


What does ringmaster do? 


Count buttons on clown suit. 
(Drawn on large sized tag 
board) 


What do clowns do? 


Use of terms: acrobat, tra- 
peze, ringmaster. 
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Socializatien 


Prepare circus skit. Children 
act out animal parts, circus 
performers, ringmaster, ticket 
sellers. 


Playing parade. 


Discuss circuses children may 
have seen. What did they en- 
joy most? 


Discuss standards for pupil 
conduct on field trip to zoo or 
circus. 


Responsibiilty toward group, 
toward others: 

—on bus 

—at zoo (or circus) 


How do people show they like 
the performance? 


Rules for behavior while 
watching performance: 
—remaining seated 
—courteous treatment of 
vendors 
—no crowding or pushing 
when entering or leaving 


Discuss: 
Responsibiilty of one perform- 
er toward: 

—others in act 

—audience 


Dramatize: 
—cireus acts 
—selling tickets 
—announcing 


Producing a “circus” in the 
room as a culmination of the 
unit. 


Discuss shapes (square, circle, 
triangle) of patches on clown 
suit. 


Planning for “circus” in room: 
—how many acts 
—how many performers 
—how many tickets 
—cost of tickets 


@ 


A 


CIRCUS 


Health and Safety 


What may happen if animals 
are not cared for properly. 


On trip to zoo discuss with at- 
tendants things they do to 
care for animals: teeth, 
hooves, toe nails, etc. 


Observe (on zoo trip) how 
carefully cages are cleaned. 


Notice that food is clean. 


Discuss health of animals: 
—how a well animal acts 
—how a sick animal acts 


How to behave in case of dan- 
ger or accident while at the 
circus. 


Discuss fire proofing of tent 
material. 


Why performers must eat pro- 
perly. (Discuss the work of 
circus cooks) 


Why performers check appara- 
tus. 


How performers guard against 
injury: 
—nets 
—perfect equipment 
—perfect health 
—never taking careless 
risks 
—constant practice 


Where do performers live? 


Various trades represented: 
—blacksmith 
—carpenter 
—electrician, etc. 


How do they travel? 
Where do they eat? 
Kinds of costumes: 


—clowns, acrobats 
—other performers 


Crafts 
Paint pictures of animals. 
Model animals in clay. 


Make a circus in room. Box 
office and animals, balloon 
man, ete. 


Make lemonade and pop corn. 
Make tickets for circus. 


Make posters advertising ‘‘cir- 
cus’. 


Make signs for circus. 


Make animal cages on wheels 
of cardboard boxes (cracker 
boxes, etc. with milk bottle 
tops for wheels). 


Draw circus mural for room. 


Construct a large circus tent. 
Decorate with colored pen- 
nants made by children. 


Cheese cartons for trick ele- 
phants to perform on. Large 
wooden hoops for performing. 
(Decorate) 


—size of box office 
—number of chairs needed 
for invited guests (par- 
ents) 


Refreshments: 
—number of cookies 
—Simple measurements 
used in making pink 
lemonade and popcorn 
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Music 


See songs at end of unit. 


ADDITIONAL DEVICES 


1. Make large balloon pictures of tag board (different sizes, shapes, and colors). Children are asked 
to pick out certain color, size, shape (big red, little yellow balloons, long green one). 
Counting: How many red balloons? How many little balloons? 

Matching: Give each child a duplicate and have him match it to correct one. 

2. Draw figures and names on cards. Have children decide which belong together (or which one 

does not belong). Example: circus cage, clown, telephone. 

Draw incomplete pictures on large sheets of tag board. Children are to decide what is missing. 

Example: elephant with no trunk, monkey with no tail. 

4, Draw circus wagons — with wheels and horses drawn on separate pieces of tag board. Have 
children put wheels and horses where they belong. Use for conceptions of number (number of 
wheels, horses) and shape (round wheels - circle) also. If different sets of wheels are made, 
ideas of size (big, little) and color (red, blue, etc.) can be introduced. 

5. Make large circus tent of construction paper, with removable top. Make other smaller tents. Use 
for conceptions of ideas: top, around, largest, smaller. 
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BOOKS 


Austin, Margot, Barney’s Adventure, Dutton, picture story. 
Becker, Charlotte, et al, Stories for Fun, Scribner, story collection. 
Brett, Edna, Circus Day and Other Adventures. 
Carpenter, Bailey, Baker, Adventures in Science with Judy and Joe, primer. 
Flack, Marjorie, Wait for William, Houghton Mifflin & Co., picture story: 
Furbush, Lydia, Circus Parade, Macmillan. ies 
Gates, Arthur I., et al, Beginning Days, Macmillan, preprimer. 
x <i 7 7”, Nick and Dick, Macmillan, primer. 
Grady, Klapper, and Gifford, City and Country, Book 1. 
Hahn, Julia L., Who Knows (Child Development Readers), Macmillan, preprimer. 
Harper, Wilhelmina, Brownie of the ‘Circus, and Other Stories of Today. McKay, to be read by 
teacher. 
Hodel and Bergmann, This Way to the Circus. 
Horn, Ernest, and Wickey, Rose, We Live in a City (Progress in Reading), Ginn & Co., 1st grade. 
Jackson, Kathryn and Byron, The Big Elephant, picture story. 
Johnson, Eleanor M., Circus (Unit-Study Book No. 108), American Educ. Press, 1st and 2nd 
grades. 

Kelley, Francis B., Circus Holiday. 
Neumann, Dorothy, Come Meet the'Clowns, Macmillan, picture interest. 
Pistorius, Anna, What Animal Is It?, picture interest. 
Smith, Laura R., Comical Circus Stories. 

a 44 ”, The Circus and All About It. 
Schreiber, Georges, Bambino, the Clown. 
Slocum, Rosalie, Breakfast with the Clowns, Viking, picture story. 
Turpin, Edna H. L., Three Circus Days, Macmillan, easy story. 
Big Circus, Stretcher Book, The Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Circus Time, (A Little Golden Book), Simon & Schuster. 
The Jolly Jump-ups (See the Circus), McLaughlin Bros. 


POEMS @ 


Sung Under the Silver Umbrella, (Balloon-Man, Merry-Go-Round, Circus, The Elephant) , Literature 
Committee of the Association of Childhood Education. 
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SONGS 


Happy Songs for Happy Children, (The Circus Band, The Jolly Clown, The Red Balloon). 
Merry Songs for Boys and Girls, (The Circus Clown), Gomez. 


Music Hour in the Kindergarten and First Grade, (Playing Circus, The Circus, Circus Parade, The 
Elephant, The Monkey, The Balloon Man), The Music Hour Series, Silver Burdette Co. 


New Music Horizons, (The Circus, The Circus Clown, The Elephant, At the Circus — music appre- 
ciation), Experiences in Music for First Grade Children, Silver Burdette Co. 


Singing on Our Way, (Balloons), Ginn & Co. 
Tuning Up, (Circus Time), The World of Music. 


RECORDS 


Circus — Peter Pan Records 

The Circus Comes to Town — Young Peoples Records, Inc. 
Babar — Decca 

Let’s Go to the Circus — Magic-Tone 

Dumbo — RCA Victor 

Circus, (Ringling Bros. & Barnum & Bailey Band) — Columbia 
Bozo At the Circus — Capitol Records 


FILMS 


University of Wisconsin Educational Motion Pictures 
Circus Animals, color, sound, 10 minutes, (Academy), $3.00. 
Circus Day, color, sound, 22 minutes, (Barr), $5.00. 
Circus Day in Our Town, sound, 17 minutes, (Encyclopoedia Britannica Films), $2.50. 
Circus People, color, sound, 10 minutes, (Academy), $3.00. 
Circus Wakes Up, sound, 8 minutes, (Sterling), $1.75. 
Let’s Go to the ‘Circus, sound, 10 minutes, (EBF), $1.25. 


FIELD TRIPS 


Trip to local zoo to learn names of animals. 
Attendance at circus when it comes to town. 
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A SCIENCE FAIR 


Our science fair was a program and dis- 


play for the parents and friends of the retarded, 
in which all of the year’s work in science was 
used and coordinated. 


I. Aim: 


Ii. 


To provide for a correlation of our scien- 
tific knowledge. 

To provide for a review and re-learning of 
the year’s science work. 

To provide practice in social competence 
and organization. 

To foster independent thinking, planning, 
initiative and reliability. 

To provide reasons for using tool subjects. 
To provide opportunity for purposeful 
speaking. 

Procedure: 

All year, as we finished each science unit, 
we saved the materials we had gathered, 
prepared and used. To prepare for the 
fair we first brought out all this material 
and sorted it. In planning sessions each 
child chose, or was guided into selecting, 
the unit or part he would be responsible 
for. 

The study of water had continued all 
year, sometimes as a part of another unit. 
After listing all the facts we had learned 
about water and because we wanted to 
use our mock television set in our fair, we 
decided to make a movie, “The Adven- 
tures of One Drop of Water.” We drew 
pictures to show “Aqua” coming down in 
rain, being evaporated, caught in an ice- 
berg, being drawn up in a bucket of wa- 
ter, used in canning peaches, where he 
couldn’t get out, because he was sealed in 
and other related situations. We tape- 
recorded the script to make it as much as 
possible like real television. 

We began preparing for the fair. Each 
day one or more of the children practiced 
his demonstration or explanation before 
the class. Each group worked on its part 
of the fair and in spare moments when 
the teacher wasn’t available, they drew 
the necessary pictures for the television 
show. We wrote the script and tape-re- 
corded it three times before each child 
was as satisfied with the others’ perform- 
ance aS he was with his own. We made 
the signs and wrote the invitations. We 
prepared the rooms for the sequence of 
events in the fair, and planned and pre- 
pared lunch. 
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The Fair 


Our guests were encouraged to look 
around until one child guide, hoiding a 
sign reading “Follow Me”, gathered them 
together and led them from one item to 
another. The other children stationed 
themselves at their posts when they saw 
the guide gathering the guests. 

Four large murals of the seasons were 
displayed in sequence around the walls 
of the room. Underneath were the calen- 
dars we had made each month during the 
year. One child listed and described the 
seasons and named the months of the 
year in order. 

The science books were displayed in our 
library and the year’s collection of science 
materials was displayed in our museum. 
A display of tools and machines was ar- 
ranged on a table and one child demon- 
strated each of the six simple machines. 
Behind him a bulletin board showed the 
children’s pictures and their booklets on 
this unit. 


The fall chart of seeds had been placed 
next to the spring study of what plants 
need to grow. A boy explained why we 
had one plant in sand, one left unwatered, 
one that had black paper around it and 
one that was under a jar from which all 
oxygen had been burned. In contrast, our 
room plants provided examples of good 
care. 


Our unit on rocks was explained by an- 
other child. He explained the pictures, 
samples and vials of materials obtained 
from the earth. He also described the ex- 
periments we had done with heat and 
water. 


The youngest children identified pictures 
of animals of the woods and they had 
their bulletin board of pictures they had 
drawn and the stories they had written. 
Another demonstration illustrated how 
much can be learned from an incidental 
situation as contrasted with a prepared 
unit. One child had brought a book from 
which the teacher had read: 


“Ninny Nanny Netticoat, 
In her white petticoat, 
With her red nose. 

The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows.” 


Il. 


To give meaning to the words, we burned 
a white candle, pointed out the flame for 
her nose and proved the truth of the last 
two lines. Because the wax melted into 
the paper on which it stood, we showed 
how we had made wax paper and then 
discussed why waxed paper was good to 
have. 


A television set was made from a large 
cardboard box obtained from a furniture 
store. The “picture tube” hole was cut 
out and the box was painted to resemble 
a television set. The pictures were pasted 
on a long sheet of wrapping paper and 
were rolled from the bottom to the top of 
the “screen” by means of two broom 
handles inserted through the sides of the 
box. When each child had recorded the 
script of his picture, we timed it with 
the rolling of the pictures and how the 
child in charge matched the timing of the 
pictures with the recording. During the 
television show the audience sat down for 
the only time during the fair. Our guide 
then announced refreshments and the 
committee was in the booth ready to serve 
coffee and milk and frosted graham 
crackers. 


Related Activities: 
Speech 


Each item had to be named. We did not 
say “this” or “that” or merely use a 
pointer in any part of the fair. Each child 
tried to give a complete explanation of 
his subject and not comment haphazard- 
ly on what came into his mind. His talk 
had to be organized. He had to speak 
clearly with good diction so we could un- 
derstand his speech. 


Arithmetic 


Count dishes, napkins and other items. 


Measure paper for signs, television movie, 
display table coverings and the cover for 
the refreshment stand. 


Check days on calendar and count time 
for preparation. 


Add minutes to get length of program. 


Reading 


Invitations, signs, television script, books, 
labels and childrens’ writing. 
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Writing 


Compare year’s work to show progress, 
write invitations, movie scripts and print 
signs. 


Science 


To see all four seasons in year’s continu- 
ity. 

To review all months in sequential order. 
To remember facts of water in making 
television movie. 


Social Skills 


To work with people, objects and speech 
at the same time. 

To develop independence in social situa- 
tions. 

To develop a spirit of cooperativeness in 
social activities. 


Arts and Crafts 


Exploratory art experiences. 

To produce attractive and eye-catching 
signs. 

Construct a refreshment stand. 


Kinesthetic Factors 


To use speech, hands and body in demon- 
strations in an effective, orderly manner 
without spillage, breakage or clumsiness. 
To develop an organized procedure and 
sequence in demonstrations. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY HELPERS 


I. Objectives: 


A. Social understandings and apprecia- 


B. 


tions to be developed: 

1. Awareness of beauty in environ- 
ment. 

2. Knowledge of materials used in 
building. 

3. Appreciation 
neighborhood. 

4, Understanding of part adults and 
children have in keeping order and 
beauty in neighborhood. 

5. Introduction to nature study. 

6. Safe conduct to and from school. 


of orderliness of 


Abilities and techniques to be stressed. 

1. Ability to know and obey safety 
rules. 

. Ability to get along with people. 

. Good work habits. 

. Ability to express ideas orally. 

. Ability to carry a task to comple- 
tion. 

6. Observation. 

7. Habit of accepting helpful sugges- 

tions. 
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II. Approaches: 


. Conversations 


. Excursions 


Stories 


. Pictures 
. Stories and slides 


. Important problems 


1. How are people protected? 
Fire — Police — Health 

2. How do people travel within neigh- 
borhood? 
Cars — Bus — Streetcar 


3. How do people get their food? 
Grocery store and market 
Dairy store — Bakery — Restau- 
rant 


4. How do people receive and send 
messages ? 
Radio — news and weather reports 
Post Office — Telephone — T.V. 
(television) 
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III. Community Resources: 


(Firehouse) Fire station 
Post Office 

Library 

Parks 

Playground 

Greenhouse 

Gardens and private homes 
Dairy 

Shopping District 

Trains — depot — bus station 
Airport 


IV. Learning Experiences Which Could Be 
Developed: 


A. Learning Experiences which Could be 


B. 


C. 


Developed. 

1. Field trips 

2. Dramatize safety rules 
3. Rhythms 
4. Games 

5 


. Stories 


Art Activities 


1. Building a neighborhood or specific 
unit in neighborhood 


2. Scrapbook 
3. Clay modeling 


4, Making a movie 


Information and Concepts 

1. Sense of direction 

2. Sense of right and left 

3. Learning to go to and from school 
4 


. Learning correct way to cross 
streets 


OU 


. Learning addresses — becoming 
aware of house numbers, names of 
streets and town in which he lives 


. Seasonal changes 
. Days of week 


. Weather and seasons 


Oo ant H 


. Sequence of holidays 


D. Instructional Materials — Books 


“Safety Can Be Fun” — Leaf 
“Manners Can Be Fun” — Leaf 
“Red Light, Green Light’ — MacDon- 
ald 

“The Policeman” — Kuh 

“The Postman” — Kuh 

“The Delivery Man’ — Kuh 
“Helpers” — Waddell 

“Jip and the Fireman” — Read and 
Lee 

“Where is the Fire?” — T. Folds 
“Five Little Firemen” — Brown and 
Hurd 

“Up Goes the House” — H. Gustafson 
“The Little House’ — V. L. Burton 
“The Pet Show” — C. Beebe 


E. Visual and Auditory Aids 


1. Film Strips 
Safety at Home 
Safety at School and Play 
City Fire Fighters 


2. Pictures 

3. Covers of popular magazines 
4, Films 

5. Records. 


Columbia — Songs from American 
Singer Book I 13007B No. 2, 3, 6. 

The Men who come to our House 
Age 2-5 Columbia 737A. 

Columbia — Songs from New Mu- 
sic Horizons 


Columbia — Music for Early 
Childhood 

R.C.A. — Songs from “Our Sing- 
ing World” 


Songs from “A Singing School” 


6. General Games for home and neigh- 
borhood. (Book of games for boys 
and girls — Evelyn Borst 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., N.Y. 1953) 


Page 
a. Super-Duper Grocery Store 33 
b. Shopping List 59 
ce. Discovering Food 139 
d. Thanksgiving 163 
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Jrpecial class pupils 


THE FIREMAN 
I, Aims or Problems to be Developed. 2. There are firemen on duty at all & 
A. Knowledge. times. 
1. The fireman’s job is to protect our 3. The firemen work between fires. 
homes from fire. a. They repair equipment. 
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b. They practice climbing ladders 
and working with new equip- 
ment. 

ce. They engage in hobbies. 


. There are various ways of calling 


the firemen. 

a. Telephone 

b. Fire alarm boxes 

c. Fire boxes in schools. 

d. By telling a policeman and he in 
turn will call the firemen. 


. What happens at the fire station 


when an alarm is turned in? 

a. Gong is sounded upon the arriv- 
al of the alarm. 

b. Firemen from the second or up- 
per floors slide quickly down a 
pole used for that purpose — it 
is quicker than stairs. 

ce. Doors open automatically. 

d. Equipment is always kept in 
readiness so no time is lost. 

e. The fireman dresses in his fire 
clothes which are kept near the 
truck. 


. How the fireman works at the fire. 


a. Each man does his assigned job 
or what the Fire Chief tells him 
to do. 

(1) Fastens the hose to the wa- 
ter hydrants. 

(2) Raises the big ladders to the 
windows of upper stories. 

(3) Rescues the people who 
could get out no other way. 


. What the firemen do after a fire is 


put out. 

a. Puts all used equipment in pro- 
per place on fire truck. 

b. Returns to the fire station. 

ce. Cleans all equipment so that it 
will be in proper readiness for 
the next fire call. 

d. Hangs up the hose to dry. 


. The policemen and firemen work 


together at scene of fire or other 
emergency. 

a. Rescue squad 

b. Ambulance 


. The dangers involved in the fire- 


man’s work. 
What can we do to help the fire- 
men? 


Speed and efficiency are very im- 
portant factors. 
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. Attitudes and Skills. 


1. To learn to take responsibility in 
group projects. 

2. To be considerate of the rights of 
others — not to speak when others 
are speaking. 

3. To develop the proper sequence of 
ideas. 

4, To follow directions. 

5. To finish the work he or she has 
started. 

6. To observe carefully. 

7. To be able to express their ideas. 


. Information and Concepts. 


1. Geographical essentials. 
a. Location of fire alarm boxes and 
fire station. 
b. Location of fire alarm box and 
fire station in relation to home 
or school as to distance and di- 
rection. 


II. Socializing Experiences. 


Il. 


IV. 
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. An excursion to the fire station. 
. Keeping with the group. 

. Talk by fireman. 

. Courtesy in listening. 

. Fire drill — 


— getting out order- 
ly and quickly. 


. Writing original stories and poems. 


Community Resources. 


A. 
B; 
C. 


Visit to fire station. 
Visit to alarm box. 
Talk by fireman. 


Approaches that Can be Made to Introduce 
Unit. 


B. 


MAHMUD AW »b 


. Discussions about safety and fire pre- 


vention. 


. Fire drills. 


Movie or slides. 


. Picture displays. 

. Discussion of a recent fire. 

. Stories (reading). 

. Observing firemen at work. 

. Film strips — “The Fireman” 


. Problems to be Developed. 
A. 


How does the fireman protect life and 
property ? 
What tools and equipment do the fire- 
men use? 


VAL 
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C. Why do policemen and firemen work 
together at scene of fire or other 
emergency? (rescue squad, ambu- 
lance) 


D. What are some of the dangers involved 
in the fireman’s work? 


E. What can we do to help the fireman? 


F. How can the fire department be call- 
ed? 


G. Why are speed and efficiency such im- 
portant factors? 
Art Activities. 


A. Clay modeling of firemen and equip- 
ment. 


B. Puppets. 
C. Paper mache figure work. 


D. Cardboard construction of fire truck 


etc. 
E. Constructing fireman’s hats, tools, ete. 
F. Mural. 
G. Large drawings of the fire station. 
G. Posters for fire prevention week. 
Good Books. 
“Firemen” — Reed 


“Jip and the Fireman” — Read 

“Big Fire’ — Olds 

“Fire Fighters: How they work” — Flo- 
herty 

Supplementary Readers: 

“Susan’s Neighbors” — PPs. 6-41, Hanna 

“New Stories” — PPs. 110-14, Hardy 

“We Live in a City” — PPs. 106-29, Horn 

“Cinder the Cat” — PPs. 80-9, Huber 

“Anything Can Happen” — PPs. 131-60, 
Phillips 

“Good Friends” — PPs. 70-1, English 

“Our Wide, Wide World” — PPs. 268-73, 
Craig 

“Health Stories’ — PPs. 166-174, Towse 


Vocabulary. 

fireman fire extinguisher 
trucks fire station 
engine equipment 
ladders fire alarm 

hose flames 


alarm fire department 


THE POSTMAN 


I. Aims or Problems to be Developed. 


A. 


Knowledge. 

1. The postman picks up letters from 
the scattered mailboxes. 

2. The various things that happen to 
a letter upon arrival at the post of- 
fice. 

3. Methods used for transporting mail 
from place to place. 


a. Trains d. Cars 
b. Airplanes e. Mailman 
c. Trucks 


4. What happens to letters on the 
train. 

a. They are sorted. 

b. They are sacked and delivered 
at the various train stops. 

5. Places where letters are mailed. 

a. Post Office. 

b. Mail boxes at home. 

ce. At the trains. 

d. Designated special mail boxes. 

6. Procedure at the post office. 

a. Mailed in proper slot marked 
“in city” or “out of town.” 

b. Sorted by mail clerks. 

c. The postage stamps are cancelled 
by use of a special machine. 

d. The mail carriers take the mail 
designated for their individual 
routes, areas, or streets. 

7. How an envelope is stamped and 
addressed. 

a. Stamps 
(1) When is a 5¢ stamp used? 
(2) Cost of air mail stamp? 

(3) Cost of special delivery 
stamp? 

b. Post cards require a 4¢ stamp. 

c. Addressing — main address in- 
cludes name, street number and 
street, city and state. 

d. Always put on a return address. 


II. Activities that Can be Used. 


COND ow 


A visit from a postman. 


. An excursion to see a mailbox. 
. A guided tour through the local post 


office. 


. Building own post office. 


Making a mailbox. 


. Making chart stories. 
. Learning to tell time. 
. Writing post cards and letters to 


friends. 
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9. Reading addresses. 

10. Learning to count, add, and subtract. 

11. Writing invitations on post cards to 
send parents. 

12. Planning a play. 

18. Buying stamps and post cards in the 
post office. 

14, Make a collection of stamps, money 
order blanks, post cards. 


III. Means of Evaluating Changes in Pupils 
Which Have Been Produced by This Unit. 


1. Observation of pupils’ growth in 
vocabulary 
written and oral expression 
ability to listen 
ability to cooperate 
ability to participate 
manipulation of materials 
understanding of cost of stamps and 
mailing 


IV. Approaches Which Can be Made to Intro- 


duce the Unit. 

. Movies and slides. 

. Stamp collections. 

. Writing a letter. 

. Pictures and books. 

. Observing postman’s daily visit to 
home and school. 

. Means of distributing valentines. 

. Writing letters to Santa Claus. 

. Reading a letter brought to school. 


aor WN eK 
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V. Information and Concepts. 


1. The airplane has decreased distance 
barriers. 

2. Using of maps to locate air mail 
routes, etc. 

3. Location of post office and sub-sta- 
tions, and letter boxes in the com- 
munity. 

4. Modern methods of getting mail to 
destination as compared with early 
methods. 


VI. Art Activities. 


1. Large drawings. 


2. Clay modeling of postman and equip- 
ment. 


3. Puppets. 
4, Paper mache figure work. 


VII. Arithmetic. 


Involving cost of stamps and stamped en- 
velopes; also problems pertaining to the 
weight of packages. 


VIII. Good Books. 


“Here Comes the Mail’? — Disraeli 
“Postman” — Kuh 
“Here Comes the Postman” — Park 


“Billy’s Letter’ — Read 

“Young Stamp Collector’s Own Book’ — 
Butler 

“Heroes on Your Stamps” — Gregory 

“Centerville’ p. 14-19 — Hanna 

“Susan’s Neighbors” p. 57-74 — Hanna 

“Story Pictures of Transportation” p. 
183-96 — Beaty 

“Neighbors and Helpers” p. 59-86 — 
Storm 

“Joyful Trails” p. 106-16 — Stone 

“Along the Way” p. 7, 11-12 — Hildreth 

“T Know a Secret” p. 121-9 — Hildreth 


IX. Vocabulary 


letters post office 
stamps mail boxes 
route air mail 
sort mail bags 
package mail clerks 
message parcel post 
delivered 

cancel 

ounces 
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I. 


II. 


Il. 


LV. 


THE POLICEMAN 


Aim — The Most Important Problems 
through Which Scope of Unit Should be 
Developed. 


A. Knowledge. 

1. The policeman is our friend who 
helps us when we need him. 

2. He is assigned to a definite task 
every day. 

3. From his automobile or motorcycle 
he has direct contact with head- 
quarters. 

4. He has many jobs. 

a. He directs traffic. 

b. He enforces the law. 

c. He helps children, old people, and 
blind people to cross the streets 
safely. 

d. He helps people who are lost to 
find their homes and friends. 

5. What we can do to help the police- 
man? 

a. Remember safety rules. 

b. Understand traffic signals and 
signs. 

c. Know our name, telephone num- 
bers and house numbers. 

6. Cadets are helpers for the police- 
men. 


Observation of Pupils’ Growth or Atti- 

tudes and Skills. 

1. Increased vocabulary. 

2. Understanding of services of police- 
men. 

3. Willingness of all to work for safety. 

4. Feeling of security toward policeman. 

5. Respect for cadets who are policemen’s 
helpers. 


Vocabulary 

traffic badge ambulance 
safety cadet motorcycle 
signals uniform 

speed whistle 

Experiences What Can Be Utilized. 


1. Excursions to 
a. Police station 
b. Local call box 
2. Bringing in policeman for visit and 
explanation of his duties 
a- Courtesy to policeman 
School cadet activities 
. Being able to give policeman informa- 
tion needed in order to get help from 
him 


emhiee 
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5. Using creative experiences 

a. Music activities 

b. Stories 

c. Dramatization 
plays to stress safety 
make stage props and scenery 

d. Art activities 
Posters to illustrate safety 
Figure work — Policeman 
Police transportation 
Clay model, paper mache 
Puppets 
Police uniform 
Make stop and go lights 
Make safety signs 


Community Resources That Can Be Uti- 
lized. 


1. Police station 

2. Call boxes 

3. Observation of policemen at their vari- 
ous duties. Traffic cop — Patrol man 
— Police on beat 

4, Observations of various stop signs, 
lights, railroad crossings, danger sig- 
nals 


How to Introduce the Unit. 


1. Movies, slides, film strips 

2. Visit from policeman 

3. Safety discussion 

4, Collection of badges and insignia of 
policemen 

5. Licensing of bicycles 

6. Reading about policemen 


Information and Concepts. 


1. Safety rules 
a. Keeping to right 
b. Observation of signals 
c. Bicycle safety 


VIll. Books. 


“Policemen” — Kuh 

“Ourselves and Our City” — Carpenter 

“Story Pictures of Our Neighbors” p. 
123-8 — Beaty 

“In Storm and Sunshine” p. 34-61 — 
Buckley 

“Enjoying our Land” p. 94 — Bush 

“Jo-Boy” p. 83-5 — \English 

“Fun with Nick and Dick” p. 16-19 — 
Gates 

“Kitten Kat” p. 49-57 — Dearborn 


THE MILKMAN 


I. The Most Important Possible Problems 
Through Which This Unit Should Be De- 
veloped. 


1 


2. 


3. 


Se eat ee 


What is the farmer’s part in the milk 
production? 

How is milk transported to the distri- 
bution centers? 

What is done in the creamery or dis- 
tribution center? 

a. What are the various uses of milk? 
b. What are milk products? 

c. What sanitary measures are taken? 
How does milk reach consumer? 
How is milk used in the home? 
What is pasteurization? 

How is butter and cheese made? 
Ice cream? 

Bottling milk and capping. 


II. Approaches Which Can Be Used to Intro- 
duce the Unit. 


Ill. 


IV. 


L 


5. 


6. 
G 


Through the milkman who comes to 
individual schools. 


2. Through reading about helpers. 
3. 
4. Through observing milkmen at work 


Through movies or slides. 


in community on trips, at home. 
Through inviting the milkman in to 
school room. 

Through health discussions. 
Through talks on care of teeth. 


Social Understandings and Appreciations 
to be Developed. 


1. The interdependence of family and 
farm workers. 

2. Some appreciation for the need for 
well kept and sanitary farms and 
dairies. 

3. Appreciation of farm animals, their 
value and service. 

4. For effective living, man needs milk 
and milk products. 

5. Work can be made easier by using 
machinery. 

6. Appreciate community services. 

Community Resources that Can Be Uti- 

lized. 

1. Visits to neighborhood dairies. 


2. Talks by milkman or dairyman. 


3. 


Visit to dairy farm. 
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V. Art Materials and Activities. 


i 


Figure Work 
a. Milkman (horse) trucks and dairy. 
b. Mother, father and children. 
ec. Drawing and painting of borders, 
murals, pictures and friezes. 
d. Wooden or cardboard construction 
of figures. 
Illustrative work. 
a. Large pictures on bulletin board. 
b. Slides, film strips, movies. 
ce. Large drawings — crayon, colored 
chalk, posters. 
Crafts Handiwork. 
a. Model in clay, with plasticine and 
paper mache. 
b. Cardboard construction — puppets 
Appreciations. 
a. Dairy foods 
Recipe book 
Making of cheese and butter 
Good diet 
Relation of good diet and good food 
and eating habits to good health 
and a good citizen. 


VI. Means of Evaluating Changes in Pupils 
Which have been Produced by This Unit. 


1% 


Observation of Pupils’ Growth. 

. In vocabulary 

. in ability to listen 

. in ability to cooperate 

. In ability to participate 

. in manipulation of materials 

. in understanding units of measure 
(quarts pints, half pint, gallon) 


moa. ow & 


VII. Vocabulary 


milkman bottles 

dairy pasteurized 
butter Pasteurization 
cheese sanitary 
weigh cream 


VIII. Music Materials. 


Our Songs p. 17 — “What I Like” 

Sing a Song p. 29 — “The Milkman”’ 

The American Singer I p. 75 — “Cows 
and Sheep 

p. 74 — “Feeding the Animals” 

p. 72 — “Farmer west Riding”’ 

The American Singer II p. 181 — “The 
Milk Wagon” 

p. 152 — “The Farm” 

p. 118 — “Curious Things” 

Our First Music p. 54 — “The Milkman” 

p. 56 — “Ice Cream Soda” 

. 61 — “Song of the Milk Bottles” 

72 — “Milk” 

140 — “The Cow” 

141 — “The Little Red Calf’ 

144 — “The Milk Train” 

144 — “Take Your Choice” 

147 — “Mr. Farmer” 

149 — “Barnyard Song” 

150 — “Farmyard Song” 

- 156 “The Farmer in the Dell” (Game) 


SS 
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IX. Subject Index to Books on Milk. 


Baruch — “Good ‘Times with our 


Friends” p. 25-7 


Beaty — “Story pictures of Farm Foods” 
p. 55-76 


Charters — “Health Secrets” p. 77-83 
Charters — ‘Through the Year” p. 47-9 
Dearborn — “Country Days” p. 27-43 
English — “Good Friends” p. 119 
Fowlkes — “Healthy Bodies” p. 78-81 
Hardwick — “Story of milk” 
McCrory — “Milk” 

Smith — “Milk for the City” 

Wood — “‘Now we are Growing” 


. Poetry — “Milk’’. 


Hardwick — “On the Road” p. 12-13 


Heffernan — “All Aboard for Storyland” 
p. 170 


Smith — ‘World Around Us” p.44 
Beaty — “Story Pictures on Farm Foods” 
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XI. “Milkman”. 


p- 70-1 

Buckley — “In Town and Country” p. 
76-83 

Crabtree — “Under the Roof” p. 22-9, 
34-7 oe 


Hardy — ‘New Stories” p. 69-82 

Hardwick — “Story of Milk” p. 42-7 

Huber — “Skags, the Milk Horse” 

Miller — “Dean and Don at the Dairy” 
p. 81-8 

Phillips — “Anything can happen” p. 
96-9 

Quinlan — “To and Fro” p. 94-102 

Smith — “At Home and Away” p. 49-51 


LEARNING TO MANAGE ONE'S MONEY 


Our School Store 


CONTENT AREAS INCLUDED 


Reading 


Speech and Language Development 
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Science, Health, and Safety 
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Social Living and Mental Health 


Physical Education 


Arts and Handcrafts 
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Work Experience Programs 
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OUR SCHOOL STORE 


(This description of a classroom project was 
developed by the students participating in the 
unit. It may be duplicated by special class teach- 
ers for easy reading by educable retarded pu- 


pils.) 


One day the boys and girls in our special room 
decided to organize a store in which to sell school 
supplies. We thought that the best place for our 
store would be in the rotunda on the second 
floor. After talking to one of our janitors, we 
decided to use a frame which was used for a 
greenhouse a few years ago. 


One morning when we came to school the 
frame was set up. That meant that we had to 
get to work. Our art teacher went with us to 
look at our store and helped us choose the way 
we would decorate our store. There was a blue 
roof made from cardboard. We decided that for 
the bottom part of our store we would make 
stripes of blue, white and yellow. We would 
paint the framework blue. 


One morning all of us went to the store with 
rulers and pencils to make the lines where the 
colors of the paint would be. We made the blue 
stripes five inches wide and the yellow and 
white stripes each three inches wide. We wanted 
the stripes in this order: blue, white, yellow, 
white, blue, white, yellow, white. 


Painting Our Store 


The next day we started to paint. The first 
thing we did was to mix our paints. We got 
some new brushes from the kindergarten. They 
were bigger than the ones we had. We put news- 
papers on the floor so the floor would not get 
paint on it. 


Painting the store was fun. We had to re- 
member to take long strokes and not go over the 
lines. While Tony was working he spilled his 
paint when he was taking his brush out of the 
glass jar. Then Tony was covered with paint. 
He was wearing his new shoes which he had 
gotten the day before, and they were full of 
white spots. But the paint could be washed off 
easily. Leo said that he would like to paint all 
day. Fred said that painting was a lot of fun. 
After we finished putting on the first coat. of 
paint, we decided to put on a second coat the 
next day. 
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The next day we painted the store again. 
Then we did a better job because we were more 
used to painting. Our teacher painted the sign 
of the name of our store. She used black ink on 
yellow cardboard. 


The next day we tried to think of a good name 
for our store. Some of the names we thought 
of were Supply Store, School Supplies Store, 
and School Store. We decided that School Sup- 
plies Store was the best name for our store. 


One day we talked about the things we should 
have in our store. These are the things we de- 
cided to buy so we could sell them — rulers, 
wide tablets, narrow tablets, composition books, 
notebooks, loose-leaf paper, erasers, crayons and 
plain pencils. We thought it would be best to 
buy our supplies from a local drug store. After 
our order was made, telling the amount of 
each article, it was sent to the owner of the 
drug store. One day when we were working in 
our room the owner brought in the supplies. 
That afternoon we marked the price of each 
article. 


Before we started selling things in our store, 
we had to learn how to make correct change. 
Our teacher had all different pieces of money 
and first we learned the name of each piece and 
how many cents it was. Then we played store, 
one person being the storekeeper and the other 
one the shopper. We had to remember to count 
the change, giving first the amount of the bill 
and then counting up to the amount the custo- 
mer gave the cierk. We did this for about a 
week until all of us knew how to make change. 


Next we had to learn how to spell the names 
of the things we were going to sell. We had to 
do this because were were going to write it 
down on a store slip every time we made a sale. 
Some of us learned to spell the words in one day, 
but some of us had to study for a long time. 


All of us had seen store sales’ slips and we 
decided to have some for the School Supplies 
Store. We learned that on our store sales’ slip 
we would have to put the name of our store, a 
place for the date, lines and spaces to write in 
the name of the thing sold, the number of 


things sold, and the cost of the things sold. At 
the bottom of the slip we printed, “Thank you.” 
We made our own store slips and while we were 
doing it, we learned to measure inches and half 
inches with our rulers. We played store using 
our store sales’ slips. We had to remember to 
put on the date and storekeeper’s initials. We 
numbered our store sales’ slips, having two of 


the same number, because we used carbon paper 
to make two copies. One copy went to the cus- 
tomer and the other one was kept in the store. 
We made little books of 20 slips which would 
take care of 10 sales. We had cardboard on the 
back of each book and we also included a blank 
piece of paper on which we could add up the 
total sales for the day. Then we stapled the little 
books together. 


One Friday morning we decided that we would 
be ready to open our store the following Tues- 
day morning. Our store would be open from 
8:25 A.M. to 8:45 A.M. That day we made hand 
bills to advertise our store. A handbill was sent 
to each room in our school. It announced the 
location and opening of the School Supplies 
Store. It also told the time when the store would 
be open. We drew pictures to show the things 
we were going to sell and we listed the price of 
each item. 


On Monday we made another handbill to re- 
mind the boys and girls that our store would 
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open on Tuesday morning. We appointed two 
pupils to act as storekeepers and another pupil 
as supply man for the opening day. The supply 
man puts the supplies on the shelf each mor- 
ning, watches if any supplies are needed when 
the store is opened and then puts the supplies 
away when the store is closed. The supplies are 
kept in the rear closet of our classroom. 

On Tuesday our store opened at 8:25 A.M. 
Many boys and girls came to see our store. We 
took in $2.70 from our sales that first morning. 
Everyone liked our store. 

After our store closed that morning, we went 
to our room. There we counted our money. We 
started our account books. Everyone fixed up 
his own book to have one side for “Paid Out” 
and the other side for “Received.” Our teacher 
appointed one child to keep the regular store 
account book. 

Each day we appoint two storekeepers and 
one supply man to take care of our store for 
the next morning. After a few days our teacher 
printed some store sales slips to be used in 
place of the ones we made. The second day our 
store was open we made the biggest sales, $4.70. 
Each day after the store is closed we count the 
money and do our bookkeeping. Once a week we 
take inventory to see how many supplies we 
have on hand. 


The boys and girls like the soap erasers we 
sell and we have to keep ordering them all the 
time. Another thing the children like to buy 
are the school pencils. We like to work in our 
store. We plan to keep our store running all 
year. 


Sales Day 


Thursday, May 22, was our Sales Day. We 
made some handbills to advertise our sale. Many 
boys and girls came to our sale and everything 
we had on hand was sold. 


After our store was closed, we did our last 
bookkeeping for the year. We finished with a 
balance of $2.50. We plan to spend some of that 
for our class picnic. The total sales for the year 
was $86.40. Our total profit was $10.50. We 
spent some of our profit for our Halloween Par- 
ty, a Christmas tree, a magazine subscription 
for St. Joseph’s Hospital, The March of Dimes, 
and to help fill our Red Cross Gift Box. 


In our store we sold 732 pencils, 426 loose-leaf 
fillers, 240 tablets, and 216 erasers. Those were 
our most popular things we sold. All of us en- 
joyed working in our store and the boys and 
girls of our school liked to buy things from our 
store. 
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LEARNING TO BE A RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN 


Helping Retarded Children Become Good Citizens in School 
Being Good Citizens in Our Neighborhood 
The Neighborood 


CONTENT AREAS INCLUDED: 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Social attitudes and skills are considered 
necessary in order to function adequately in a 
democratic society. The part of the school cur- 
riculum which emphasizes the mental retard- 
ate’s understanding of his social world and his 
place in it has received major consideration by 
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special classroom teachers in the past. This ap- 
proach still is of prime importance at the pres- 
ent time. The following centers of interest are 
illustrative of units which utilize social studies 
to assist the retarded child to grow into a con- 
tributing and cooperative citizen. 


HELPING RETARDED CHILDREN BECOME GOOD CITIZENS IN SCHOOL 


One of the most difficult problems which a 
teacher of retarded children must face is to de- 
termine the correct amount of self confidence 
which is needed for each child under her care. 
It is dangerous to have limited children feel 
that they are different from all others and un- 
able to do required work. Retarded children 
are prone to go to extremes and feel either that 
they are able to do things far beyond their 
capabilities or to just sit effortless and refuse 
to accept a challenge. 


An instructor easily detects the wide varieties 
of responses to any given direction or task. The 
failure to respond acceptably may result from 
physical or mental inabilities or from a combi- 
nation of both. 


A classroom should be a working unit; hence, 
a project must be separated into portions each 
one of which is assigned to an individual who 
can and will make an honest effort to accom- 
plish the task so that the whole may be en- 
joyed by all. 


A careful study of each child’s interests, 
abilities, and disabilities provides the clues as to 
the particular task to be assigned. Before be- 
ginning any project, the teacher should tell the 
pupils that no one child can do everything, but 
that everyone can do something better than 
many others can, so all must work together to 
make something very well. Guard against over- 
praise and against a feeling of discouragement. 
Each child must do his part, just as doctors, or 
miners, or carpenters do. 


A suggestive outline follows: 


I. The School Room 
A. Appearance of the Room: 


1. One child may keep the seat work 
supplies in proper order on the 
storage shelves. 

2. One child may water plants, keep 
the pencil sharpener clean, arrange 
the chairs around the tables, carry 
a box of seat work to a physically 
handicapped child, or put up writ- 
ten work on the bulletin board. 

3. Two children may pass out cookies 
and milk at the refreshment hour; 
two may check the outdoor wraps 
to see that overshoes, coats, mit- 
tens, and caps are in proper places 
in the cloakroom. 
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B. 


4, 


A more advanced child may sharp- 
en a pencil that breaks during an 
exercise, or remove the paper wrap- 
ping from a worn-down crayon for 
color work. 


. Each child should have his own 


desk in order at the close of each 
day. 


. One child may pass the waste bas- 


ket to collect the paper after desk 
cleaning time. 


. One child may be responsible for 


raising or lowering the window 
shades if any child is uncomfort- 
able. 


. One child may answer the door if 


someone knocks and ask the visitor 
to come in. 


. One child may bring a chair to any 


visitor. 


Activities in the Room. 


1 


One child may pass out the special 
kinds of paper for art classes, or 
the clay for modeling’ work. 


. One child may serve as door moni- 


tor while pupils pass out or in at 
recess time. 


. Older ones may help others to put 


on outdoor wraps or remove them. 


. Pupils may bring interesting new 


toys from home, and demonstrate 
how a favorite one works. 


. Pupils may bring records, small 


moving picture machines, or fav- 
orite picture books from home. Al- 
low each child to demonstrate the 
use of each one if he is capable. 


. Other children may set the table 


and pass the food when some moth- 
er provides food for a party. 


. Capable children may be selected to 


carry notes to other rooms, or to 
run simple errands outside of the 
building. 


. One child may be in charge of the 


eare of any permanent pets kept in 
the room. 


II. The School Grounds 


A. Activities Outside of School 


L, 


One child may hold the outside door 
open while the children pass in and 
out for recess or at dismissal time. 


. A stronger child may be selected 


and appointed to help a crippled 
child up and down steps. 


. Some children may be appointed to 


push the swings for those unable to 
make them go. 


. A boy may be ‘“‘The keeper of the 


ball” and run after it when it goes 
out of bounds or out in the street. 


. Any child should pick up an article 


lying on the school grounds if it 
could cause harm to a boy or girl 
playing there, e.g., a small piece of 
glass, a jack-knife, or a piece of 
wire. 


. Any child may call off a dog that 


frightens a playmate, if he can do 
so without fear. 


. The teacher may allow any child 


who, under her direction can push 
a wheel-chair to a place where the 
child in it may be free from having 
the sun in his eyes or the wind 
blowing too strongly on him. By 
“any child” we mean any one of a 
group of larger or stronger pupils 
who have been assigned to this 
duty. 


. The teacher should always be pres- 


ent and see that every child is tak- 
ing part in some game and is en- 
joying the recess period. 


Ill. Handwork Projects 


i 


Make scrapbooks for mothers or 

sick friends as a project. 

a. During seat work periods, the 
children may cut picture pages 
from magazines and place them 
in a box for this purpose. 

b. Older pupils who know how to 
use a ruler may trim, cut on 
lines, or “square-up” each select- 
ed picture, and also sort as to 
size in separate piles. 

ce. Select a group who can paste 
each picture evenly on a back- 
ground. 
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d. Another group may punch the 
heavy construction paper used as 
book pages. They may then add 
the linen reinforcement rings 
around each hole. 


e. Another group may assemble the 
pages for each book and put in 
the round-head clasps. 

Before step (c) is taken, let 
each child select the color of pa- 
per to be used for his mother’s 
book. Because the project is 
quite a difficult one, each scrap- 
book should contain only from 
nine to twelve pages to avoid 
having it consume too long a per- 
iod to complete. 

In a general activity period 
place a child’s name on the back 
of any picture he likes especially 
well, to insure that his book 
contains it, on the cover. It is 
much easier to use separate 
pages than to paste pictures in a 
bound book. Color harmony of 
picture and page may be sug- 
gested, too. 


f. Such project work, with each 
group doing the type of work 
for which it is best suited, 
brings uniform results and good 
fellowship, with each child 
working on all of the books, yet 
having had enough choice in col- 
or of pages and selection of 
pictures to feel that one of the 
books is his own. This avoids 
any feeling of rivalry. 


2. Another project is to make Humor 


Books for hospitalized soldiers or 
friends. Get a small autograph al- 
bum or other small booklet from 
any Ten Cent Store. Watch maga- 
zines for bits of humor from joke 
columns and cut out each desirable 
one. Also collect funny pictures 
from humorous books. Paste one 
clipping or picture on each page of 
the book, or a uniform number of 
shorter clippings, if necessary. 


. If your group contains larger and 


older boys and girls you may have 
them weave belts, lanyards, key 
chains, and bracelets from lustro 
lace such as is done in Scout Camps. 


These articles may be sold, and the 
money used to purchase more ma- 
terial for the child whose articles 
were sold. Some pupils work much 
more rapidly, and in this way a 
rapid worker may always be pro- 
vided with additional material. This 
material furnishes seat work for 
the older pupils when they are not 
in class. 

4. To encourage retarded children to 
help others who are in need, stress 
the drives for clothing to be sent 
over seas, the March of Dimes, and 
the Red Cross collections. Keep a 
wall chart to show daily progress. 

5. Keep a box of “get well” cards in 
your room. When a class member 
is ill, let each pupil sign his or her 
name on the card. After the teach- 
er has addressed the envelope and 
stamped it, (in the children’s pres- 
ence) let some child place it in the 
nearest mail box, or carry it to the 
home of the sick classmate. 


IV. Help from the Home. 


The carry-over of the goals for the 
home will, of course, depend upon the re- 
lationship between the teacher and the 
parents. It is highly important that these 
people know each other personally, and 
that they understand the efforts being 
made by each, to improve the condition of 
the children. This friendship may be 
formed through the visits of mothers at 
school, the calls made by teachers in the 
homes, and the formation of a simple club 
where the teacher and both parents may 
talk over all problems and suggest the 
best means of reaching a solution. If the 
same types of approach are utilized it will 
avoid confusion in the minds of the child- 
ren. 

1. It is much better for both home and 
school to concentrate on the same 
projects. If the teacher is trying, 
in one specific period, to teach pu- 
pils to put their wraps, books, pen- 
cils, and seat work in the proper 
place each day, it would be helpful 
for mothers to teach the children 
to put away all of their toys neatly 
each evening before going to bed. 
A little girl once said—“Oh! That’s 
just what mother tells us to do with 
our toys.” This remark gave an 
evidence of the desired carry-over. 
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2. Little lunches given by mothers 


during school hours create a close 
tie between home and school, and 
offer a splendid opportunity to 
teach table manners. 


. Once in a while, a period may be 


set aside that the children may tell 
what each has done within the last 
week to help some one. Some boy 
may have shoveled a path on the 
sidewalk at home or a girl may 
have washed or wiped dishes for 
her mother. Some child might re- 
port that he had swept the snow 
off the overshoes of smaller ones 
before they came into the building. 
A report of this type further ties 
together home and school, and also 
creates a feeling that doing com- 
mon tasks may help many people. 
This type of report must not take 
place too frequently or it may 
create a spirit of bragging or may 
expand too greatly the child’s imag- 
ination. Just an unexpected inquiry 
at unexpected times keeps the ne- 
cessity of constant effort in mind. 


. An especially good piece of work 


done by any child on a certain day 
may be taken home to be given to 
the parents. This will create satis- 
faction for both the child and his 
parents. 


. Be sure that no comparisons are 


ever made, within the hearing of 
children, regarding their home en- 
vironment or their school work. 


V. General Activities and Procedures. 
1. Do not allow one child to tattle on 


another child in the class or from 
other rooms in the building. 


. Since one essential quality of good 


citizenship is truthfulness, the 
teacher must seek to receive only 
true answers to questions, and 
truthful statements of events. The 
teacher should frequently check on 
reports given by pupils; but must 
do so privately to thus protect each 
child. 


3. Make use of available T.V.’s, Radios, 


and Records. 

a. The teacher should watch the 
programs on T.V. to which the 
children regularly listen, in or- 
der that she may discuss them 
the pupils and determine just 


how much they understood. She 
may ask such questions as: 

What did Lassie do to help 
Gramps today? 

In “Father Knows Best” what 
did the Dad do to help the 
boys have fun? 

Try to encourage free interpre- 
tation and to grasp the child’s 
point of view. 

b. Listen to radio programs from 
The School of the Air, if pos- 
sible, and discuss those heard. 

c. Utilize the new story-book and 
record combinations now avail- 
able. Select the stories very care- 
fully and be sure each one pre- 
sented has a contribution to 
make. 


d. Listen to musical records. Let 
children clap softly to see which 
ones feel the rhythm. Then se- 
lect these boys and girls to lead 
in singing birthday greetings or 
goodbye song's to pupils. 

. Teach each child to respect the 
work of every other child and to 
protect any completed piece of work 
from harm or destruction. This cau- 
tion is related to the unsupervised 
seat work periods in which pupils 
are playing with tinker toys, beads, 
colored sticks, pegboards and pegs, 
color books, and doing picture cut- 
ting. 
. Any child may join another in com- 
pleting a task if he is invited to do 
so. However, if a child wishes to 
work alone, his desire should be ac- 
cepted, and he should be allowed to 
continue by himself. 

. An honest effort should be made to 

complete each task once begun. No 

child should be allowed to flit from 
one project to another. 


. Always praise a piece of work well 
done, to encourage the pupil who 
executed it. 

. It would be impossible to divide 
such a course of study into specific 
work for each month of the school 
year. All the separate points need 
constant efforts to develop them 
into habits. Launch a new one when 
an occasion arises and add it to 
those already being practiced. 
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III. 


IV. 


BEING GOOD CITIZENS IN OUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


Orientation: 


Using the above subject as our basis 
for motivation, we spent the major part 
of the school year working on various as- 
pects of this subject. We used conversa- 
tion periods, art periods, written and oral 
language experiences and we included 
some practical arithmetic activities in the 
unit. We made up stories at three read- 
ing levels from the experiences we had 
and from magazine pictures and films. 


. Objectives: 


A. To develop the desire to become a good 
citizen of the neighborhood. 


B. To develop an understanding of the 
requirements of a good citizen. 


Approach: 


A. We conducted discussions before and 
after our field trips and our films. 


B. We also discussed pictures from vari- 
ous magazines. 


C. We reviewed films, such as, What We 
See on the Way to School. 


Procedure: 


The above film was used as an intro- 
duction to the unit. This film showed a 
boy going to school through the city 
streets. We noted that he stopped at 
street corners, that he crossed the streets 
at the proper places, that he waited for 
traffic lights and that he talked to vari- 
ous people along the way, such as a milk- 
man and store owner. He also observed 
a train, trucks, a building under con- 
struction and a playground. 


We also took a field trip around the 
school and we discovered that we need 
to develop proper attitudes toward per- 
sonal property, public property and people 
in general. 
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V. Activities: 


During the year we covered the following 
areas: 


A. How to use school property. 


1. Taking turns on playground equip- 
ment and at the drinking fountain 
were discussed. 

2. Waiting in line in the hot lunch 
room and for the bus were also dis- 
cussed. 

3. We gave consideration to playing 
cooperatively and fairly with oth- 
ers. 

4. We stressed school and community 
safety procedures. 

5. These activities were followed up 
with: 

Film. 

. Art work 

. Scrap book 

. Safety posters 

. Bulletin boards 

. The Art work also involved num- 

ber concepts, such as 1 boy, 2 
swings, 8 birds, and so forth. 


rho a. ao 2 


B. How to become acquainted with stran- 

gers. 

1. Introducing people. 

2. Making people feel at home. 

3. Understanding other people’s feel- 
ings. 

4, Practicing good grooming for so- 
cial acceptance. 


C. Field trips taken to learn how to use 
public property. 
. Bus terminal 
. Fire station 
. City hall 
Jail 
. Public library 
. Business district 
. Rules of conduct developed during 
these trips: 
a. We ask permission to enter. 
b. We look and do not touch. 
c. We do not disturb workers. 
d. We are quiet. 


os Ne 
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D. Helping make a party fun. 


1. Halloween, Christmas and Easter 
parties brought out the need for 
party manners. 

2. We discussed being a good sport if 
you lose. 

3. We helped prepare party decora- 
tions. 

4. We helped clean up. 

5. This was followed by a series of 
booklets and posters and conversa- 
tion lessons on: 

a. How to set a table. 

b. How to clear a table. 
c. How to wash dishes. 
d. How to clean a kitchen. 
e. How to clean a house. 


E. We discussed being a good citizen in 


school. 


1. Walking quietly in halls and class- 
rooms. 

2. Walking quietly on the right hand 
side of stairs. 

3. Walking quickly. 

4. Talking softly (These ideas were 
reinforced in the children’s minds 
through several short field trips, 
fire drills and our daily trips to the 
lunch room, the playground, and 
the lavatories). 


F. We discussed being a good citizen in 


the neighborhood. 


1. Taking care of small children. 
2. Keeping lawns and sidewalks clean. 


3. Mowing the grass or shoveling 
snow. 

4, Willingly running errands. 

5. Being polite to everyone who helps 
US, @.2., 
a. Policeman 
b. Nurse 
c. Store keepers 
d. School bus driver 


6. Observation of safety precautions. 


. We discussed use of public property, 
@g., 
1. Keeping public places neat. 

a. The park 

b. The school playground 

ce. Public buildings 
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VI. Culminating Activities: 


A. To show that we practice the rules of 


good citizenship that we have devel- 
oped we had a picnic at the city park. 
Each chid brought a sack lunch and 
twenty cents to pay his own bus fare 
to and from the park. Several of the 
children had never ridden on the pub- 
lic bus. We spent the day observing 
the animals, playing on the slides, etc. 


The preparation for this trip incor- 


porated number concepts when we figured 
out how many dimes we needed (counting 
by 10’s, adding and multiplying). 


After the picnic we talked about how 
well we had followed the rules of good 
citizenship. Art, language activities, good 
grooming, manners, writing and arithme- 
tic were coordinated in the followup. 


B. New vocabulary words developed: 


wait gentlemen 
go men 

stop girls 

slow look 
danger park 
school Halloween 
fire cat 
railroad crossing black 


listen 


Merry Christmas 


exit Happy New Year 
bus stop Easter 

eross walk eggs — 

keep right Happy Birthday 
keep left Valentine 

ladies 


C. Examples of stories used with the two 


reading groups follow below. The high 
reading group was combined with the 
middle group for this work. 


1. Low group 


Bus Stop 

Here is a bus. 

The bus is yellow. 
Stop, stop bus. 

I want to ride. 

Here is the bus stop. 


2. Middle group. 


The Fire Station 
We went to the fire station. 


We walked across the bridge. 

The firemen showed us the fire en- 
gine. 

He took us upstairs to the bedroom. 
We saw where the firemen sleep. 
We saw the chute he slides down. 


. The following books were used for 
reading and reference: 


‘“Let’s Take Turns” — Nemec, De- 
mocracy Reader 

“Tom’s Town’ — _ Wilcockson, 
Winston Reader 

“Nancy’s World’ — Wilcockson, 


Winston Reader 
“Many Homes” — Hagley and Cor- 
dier, Rand McNally Co. 


“Friendly Village’ — Alice and 
Jerry Reader 


“Billy and His Family” — Eleanor 
Thomas, Ginn and Co. 


“Stories About Sally — Eleanor 
Thomas, Ginn and Co. 


“Stories About Linda and Lee — 
Eleanor Thomas, Ginn and Co. 


. Examples of films used follow: 


Free films: 


“Blasting Caps Danger’? — “Insti- 
tute of Explosives’, 250 East 40 
Street, New York 17, New York 


“Telezonia” and “Party Lines” — 
Local Bell Telephone Co. 


Rental films: 


“One-Two-Three” +1577 — Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids Center 

“Let’s Play Safe” +1232 — Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids Center 

“Fire Engines” +0708 — Tomp- 
kins Films 

“Fire Exit Drill at Our School 
#2899 — Coronet Films 


“Golden Rule: A lesson for Begin- 
ners #0721 — Coronet Films 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
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Language Development 


Discussion of meaning of ‘‘the 
neighborhood”. 


Enumeration of all the factors 
which make up the neighbor- 
hood of the school: 

—homes 

—stores 

—business places 

—doctor 

—dentist 

—church 

—library 

—playground 

—fire station 

—police station 


Trips to as many of these 
places as possible, giving a ba- 
sis for language experiences. 


Stories by the teacher as an- 
other source of language de- 
velopment. Stories that are to 
be retold by the children 
should be simple at first and 
about the children themselves. 
Later they can be increased 
in length and cover a wider 
field of experience. 


Games, rhymes, and riddles 
that can be used as language 
aids 


Construction of one or more 
places which the children have 
visited. Then various people 
and articles found in these 
places can be assembled and 
put in their proper stations. 
Examples: toy fire engines 
and firemen would be placed 
in the firehouse, groceries in 
a grocery store, various arti- 
cles of hardware in the hard- 
ware store, etc. 


Number Concepts 


Counting — number of fire 
trucks seen at fire station, 
number of policemen and pol- 
ice cars, number of wheels on 
fire truck, etc. 


Appreciation of time: 
—store hours 
—doctor’s hours 
—library hours 
—playground hours 


Size and shape — comparison 
of size of fire engines and pol- 
ice cars, sizes and shapes of 
different houses, etc., using 
terms such as big, little, long, 
short, more, less, high, low, 
etc. 


Recognition of penny nickel, 
dime, quarter, and dollar in 
connection with simple pur- 
chases made in neighborhood 
stores. 
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THE 


‘Socialization 


Discussion of child’s relation- 
ship with the fireman, the po- 
liceman, the mailman, the li- 
brarian, the playground work- 
er, the doctor, and visiting 
nurse, and neighbors in gen- 
eral. 


Cooperation in the neighbor- 
hood - families work together, 
keep homes and yards attrac- 
tive, aid in community drives. 


Kind of work the neighbors 
do. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


Health and Safety 


Listing and discussion of the 
various places in the neighbor- 
hood where caution is neces- 
sary for the safety of the 
child. The following are some 
examples of what should be 
discussed: 
—street crossings 
—bus stops 
—old buildings 
—local parks 
—picket fences 
—ice ponds 
—pools 
—repairmen working on 
poles, wires, buildings, ete. 
—different commercial en- 
terprises — steam from 
laundries, loading plat- 
forms, etc. 


Crafts 


Construction of houses, fire 
station, police station, stores. 


Models from clay or cardboard 
of the various workers. 


Collection of articles that can 
be found in local stores. 


Collection of trucks and cars 
that are seen in the neighbor- 
hood — 

—mail truck 

—fire truck 

—police car 

—delivery trucks 

—bus 
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Music 


See songs at end of unit. 


Language Development 


Listing of the many community helpers and 

discussion of their contributions: 

—policemen 

—firemen 

—storekeepers 

—factory workers 

—professional men, such as doctors, dentists, 
lawyers 

—churchmen 

—playground workers 

—librarians 

—hbus drivers 

In this connection the father’s occupation can 

be discussed. 


Stories about firemen, policemen, bus drivers, 
etc. on board or charts. 


Short dramatizations made from these stories. 
“Stories About Sally” by Eleanor Thomas (Ginn 
& Co.). This book has a very good unit called 
‘Sally’s Neighborhood” and follows the book 
“Stories About Linda and Lee” that was men- 
tioned in the unit on pets. 
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GAMES AND DEVICES 


1. Simple maze such as the following: 


At the top of a large piece of tagboard 
place a fire station, a police station, a mail 
box, and a grocery store. At the bottom have 
a fire truck, a policeman, a letter, and some 
article of food. Draw a line from each ob- 
ject or person at the bottom to its proper 
place at the top. Any building found in the 
community may be used. 


. Postman: 


The children are seated in a circle. A large 
rubber ball is held by one child. He pretends 
that the ball is a postman and rolls it across 
the circle to another child. This child cannot 
pick up the ball unless the ball (postman) 
touches him (raps at the doom). When he 
feels the ball touching him, he picks it up 
and sends it on its way again. 


. True-false wand game: 


Several children are chosen to come to the 
front. Each child is given a stick 21% ft. long. 
He grasps each end of stick in his hands. A 
variety of true and false statements are 
made by the teacher. If the statement is 
true, the wand is raised high above head 
still grasped in both hands. If false, pushed 
down. 


. Policeman and lost child: 


The children sit in a circle. The teacher, 
playing that she is a mother, calls some child 
in the group, pretending he is a policeman. 
The policeman child answers the call. The 
mother asks for aid in looking for her lost 
child. The policeman asks the mother to tell 
what her lost child is wearing. The mother 
describes in detail what her lost child is 
wearing. The policeman looks around the 
circles and brings to the teacher the child 
answering the description. Sometimes sev- 
eral lost children (or lost articles) are to 
be found. With older children the part of 
the mother may be played by a child. 
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5. Fireman: 


At the top of a sheet of colored paper 
814” x 11” draw or paint two windows from 
which flames are emerging. Draw two lad- 
ders from the bottom of the page to these 
windows. At the bottom of the ladder put 
two cardboard firemen. On each rung of 
the ladder print a word. 


The first child throws one of a pair of 
dice and then advances his fireman as many 
rungs as it indicates. If he has thrown a 
four, he moves his fireman to the fourth 
rung, reading the words on the rungs he 
passes. If he fails to read a word correctly he 
must remain on the rung bearing that word. 
The other fireman is then started by an- 
other child and advances in the same way. 
The players continue in turn. The one whose 
fireman reaches the burning window first 
wins the game. 


If this game is used frequently it is worth 
while to have it made on colored cardboard. 
Then additional ladders on separate strips 
of paper can be inserted through slits cut 
above and below the ladders on the card- 
board. In this way the game may be used 
for several children over a long period of 
time. 


GAMES AND DEVICES—Cont'd 


This game could also be used as a number 
concept game without the words. 


. Bus Race: 


On a sheet of paper 844” x 11” draw a 
spiral path as ilustrated. Divide this path in- 
to sections in which are printed drill words. 
In the center make a drawing of a bus ter- 
minal. Give each of two players a small bus 
made of cardboard or purchased in a toy 
shop. Make duplicate sets of 1” by 2” cards, 
each set with the same words printed on 
them as are printed on the spaces of the 
spiral path. 


At the beginning of the game each of the 
players has a set of cards which he shuffles. 
He places his bus on the lower left space. 
The players are told this is a race, the one 
reaching the terminal first being the winner. 
After shuffling their cards they place them 
in a pile, face up, on the desk in front of 
them. The first player reads the word on 
the top card of his pile. If the word is the 
same as the one on the first space of the 
path, he may move his bus to that space. If 
not, he may not move. He then places this 
card face up on the bottom of the deck. The 
other player then reads his top card and pro- 
ceeds accordingly. The top card, after it has 
been read, is always moved to the bottom. 
The bus remains on each space until the card 
comes up bearing the word printed in the 
next space. 
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The game is won when the first bus reach- 
es the terminal. By this time each play- 
er has read the words on his cards many 
times. It is impossible to tell who will win 
until the end. The player who is far behind 
in the middle of the game may win if the 
order of the words on his cards is similar 
to those remaining on the path. It is well to 
have the rule that a player who makes a mis- 
take on a word must miss his turn. 


If the path for the buses is made wide 
enough for three or four buses to run 
abreast, a corresponding number of children 
may play. Each additional player is provided 
with a set of cards. 
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BOOKS 


Kuh, C. J., Delivery Man, Macmillan Co. 

Read, H. S., Billy’s Letter, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Read, H. S., Mary and the Policeman, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Read, H.S., Mr. Brown’s Grocery Store, Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Thomas, Eleanor, Stories About Sally, Ginn & 
Co. 

Tippit, J., J Live in a City, Harper and Bros. 


SONGS 


Baker, C. B. and C. Kohlsaat, Songs for the Lit- 
tle Child, (The Postman, The Carpenter, 
Firemen), The Abingdon Press. 

Coleman, S. N. and A. G. Thorn, Singing Time, 
(The Postman, Market Man), the John 
Day Co. 


RECORDS 


The Postman — Victor 22760 
Songs of Safety — Decca 


FILMS 


Encyclopoedia Britannica (Can be rented at 
University of Wisconsin) 

Milk 

Bus Driver 

Mailman 

Doctor 

Food Store 


University of Wisconsin Films 

Bus Driver, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 one 
week. 

City Fire Fighters, sound, 10 minutes, 
$1.75 one week. 

The Doctor, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 one 
week. 

Food Store, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 one 
week. 

Let’s Play Safe, sound, color, 10 minutes, 
$3.00 one week. 

Mailman, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 one 
week. 

Milk, sound, 10 minutes, $1.75 one week. 

Safety to and from School, sound, 10 min- 
utes, $1.75 one week. 

Fire Engines, sound, color, 11 minutes, 
$3.50 one week. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


Young American Films, Inc. N. Y. 


The Fire Department 

How Messages Are Carried 
Travel is Fun I 

Travel is Fun II 

Shopping In Our Neighborhood 
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TEACHER MEMORANDA 
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